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Editorial, 


HARITIES and Correction have engaged the at- 
tention in Boston of many workers and thinkers 
assembled to compare views, study conditions, 
and propose measures for the amelioration of 
the various woes from which humanity suffers. 

The annual reports of this conference are full of material 
worthy to be used by all who are trying to advance a 
little the welfare of mankind. Both sanity and sympathy 
have hitherto been manifested in their deliberations 
and plans. We often have sanity without sympathy, 
and sympathy which outrages every dictum of common 
sense. It is the work of wise men and women to bring 
the two together. A common difficulty in all that re- 
lates to reform and progress is that the man who knows 
most has least opportunity to do the work, while those 
upon whom the burden of life falls are ignorant of the 
reasons for their being as they are and suffering what 
they do. To bring together wisdom and practice has 
been the problem of the ages. 


& 


We have noted in the daily papers in ‘various parts of 
the country remarks concerning the lack of popularity 
in the case of President Taft and speculations as to the 
cause of it. It is said that he has, during the last year, 
achieved things which done by some other men would 
have been the occasion for much shouting and a great 
access of popularity. Our advice to the journalists is 
not to worry about President Taft’s popularity. It 
will take care of itself. Still waters run deep, and great 
popularity is always dangerous. Fame, which rests 
upon deep-seated convictions and the popular admiration 
for great deeds, has little in common with what is com- 
monly known as popularity. The fame of a great man 
grows: the popularity of lesser men diminishes as time 
equalizes all things. We have seen so many popular 
men of various kinds eating their hearts out in chagrin 
and disappointment that we are almost ready to pity 
the man who is the idol of the populace. Black care sits 
on the saddle behind many a rider who with brave front 
is advancing to an inevitable downfall. 


se 


Ir is announced that Dr. Dunning will retire from the 
editorship of the Congregationalist and take a journey 
round the world. He is still on the sunny side of seventy 
and ought to have twenty years more in which to enjoy 
the otium cum dignitate which is due to a man who has 
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served his generation in private and public life. The 
change that has come over the theological world since 
Dr. Dunning began to write the history of Congrega- 
tionalism (Orthodox and Unitarian) is one of the miracles 
of the last half-century. In these days when in New 
England the orthodox prejudice against Unitarianism 
has been modified, if not altogether removed, the editor 
of the Advance, the Congregational organ in Chicago, 
takes grim satisfaction in writing against the tendency 
towards Unitarianism and quoting the former utterances 
of Dr. Dunning as if they still represented his position. 
Times have changed, and the younger generations have 
forgotten the old feud, and there are few even of the 
veterans who will venture to repeat the slanders once 
current against the old first churches in New England 
which became Unitarian. 


AT the Moses Brown School, Providence, R.I., the 
twenty-fourth day of the sixth month has been appointed 
for the celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the beginning of the New England yearly 
meeting of Friends. Besides reminiscences and greet- 
ings from the members of various yearly meetings the 
governor of Rhode Island has been invited to speak, 
and Prof. Edward C. Moore of the Harvard Divinity 
School is set down for an address on the religious discov- 
eries of George Fox. The history of the Friends in New 
England begins with tragedy and ends in peace. And 
yet the traditions are still so fresh in the minds of many, 
and the prejudices excited by the early strife between 
the Puritan and the Quaker are still so much alive, that 
it is impossible to state the case so calmly and so fairly 
that all those who represent the opposing parties will accept 
the verdict. Even Whittier disliked Salem for the part 
she played in the beginning, and we have seen a descendant 
of Cassandra Southwick flush with indignation at the bare 
mention of the trials endured by her ancestress. 


od 


“HitcH your wagon to a star,’”’ said Emerson, and all 
the world repeated the advice in a semi-jocular toneas 
if this were one of the oracular sayings of a man who knew 
little about the world as it is. But, if Emerson meant 
anything by the saying, he meant something much deeper 
and wiser than the public commonly gives him credit for. 
Whoever takes advantage of the tides, the attraction of 
gravitation, the currents of electricity, and the might of 
falling water in a literal and practical way hitches his 
wagon to a star. ‘The force that holds the planets in 
their orbits and gives us the succession of the seasons 
is that which is invoked by the engineer who distributes 
the means of light, heat, and locomotion for the benefit 
and service of mankind. 

& 


THE opposition to the peace program of President Taft 
and the illustrations of its futility are not original with 
our ex-President. They occur in an article in the Nine- 
teenth Century, entitled ‘“‘God’s Test by War.” The 
author asks: “Is the President of the United States 
willing to submit the Monroe doctrine to such arbitra- 
ment? And, if the award of the Jurists of the Hague 
Tribunal is given against him, are he and the people 
of whom he is the official chief willing to see, first the 
inhabitants of Japan, and, in sequent time, the myriads 
of China, pour into South America and Mexico, found 
states under their own flag, and establish an immense 
military organization on the land frontiers of unarmed, 
English-speaking North America? Nay, if the Japanese 
claimed, and the Court of Arbitration allowed, an unre- 
stricted immigration of the yellow race into the Anglo- 
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Saxon area, is this generation of United States citizens 
ready passively to submit? If so, then those citizens are 
potentially slaves already, and they deserve the doom 
which would inevitably be theirs, for they would be guilty 
of the greatest act of betrayal, alike of their forefathers 
and of their posterity, of which the annals of mankind 


record any trace.” 
rd 


WE ‘once spent a holiday on the upper ranges of the 
St. John’s River in Maine. Penetrating to a thinly, 
populated district where there was no public institution 
of any kind nor any officer of the law in residence, we 
asked an old lady who was responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the law. At first she did not understand the 
question, but finally she said, ‘“Oh, they commonly do 
what I say.” It was a peaceful place, and we have often 
wondered what would happen in any well-ordered com- 
munity, where reason and morality rule the people, if 
all national, State, and local laws were abolished and the 
people were thrown upon their honor and neighborly 
responsibility. In most cases, in all that relates to local 
affairs and the common welfare, we believe the abolition 
of law and all its functions and officers might lead to a 
revival of the natural laws of mutual obligation. Many 
a man now controls his conduct and his relations to his 
fellow-men by the law. What that permits he says is 
right: what that forbids he admits is wrong. ‘Taken in 
this way law releases him from all moral obligation, 
and we have known many a man who acted upon that 
principle. 


The Human Christ. 


The peculiarity of the teaching of Jesus that sets him 
apart from all the creed-makers is that all he has to say 
about God, man, heaven, duty, and the eternal life he 
can say in terms that describe the human home. The 
universe is to him simply a human home written large. 
You find this in the Sermon on the Mount. You will not 
find it in any of the great historic creeds of any church. 

And yet this real and human gospel of Jesus has been 
kept before the heart of the world, it has been slowly 
making its way, until now it is ready for a full outburst 
of faith and hope. How then has this creed of human 
love and hope been preached if it has been wanting in 
the creeds? In the works of Christian art; in the poetry 
of the Christian home; in the human sentiment of the 
Christmas festival. Christmas Day has done more to 
convert the world to the gospel of the real Jesus than all 
the revival meetings since Luther. 

Take one illustration, to show how the best Christian 
art has kept the heart of the world fixed upon the human 
Jesus as the Divine Christ. The pictures which repre- 
sent Jesus to the creed-bound worshipper as the second 
person in the trinity, as God the Son, have always their 
true and human side. We might make a series of them 
to illustrate the ideal human life. In the first picture 
we see the youthful mother bending over her first-born 
child in the rapture of that first love, while the father 
and friends gather about them in sympathetic admira- 
tion; then the beautiful boy going to Jerusalem, the 
great city, the boy always the centre of interest, whether 
in the home circle, the traveller's camp, the moving 
caravan upon the highway, or with the doctors in the 
temple, confronted with whom the boy begins to show the 
beautiful signs of that power which in the man was to 
work so mightily. Then would follow many another 
phase of the noble life of man set for the imitation of the 
world. We should see a man who by the elevation of his 
thought and the dignity of his bearing was easily master 
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among his companions; a man whose treatment of 
women taught knighthood its lesson of courtesy; a man 
at work under the inspiration of a high purpose and a 
great hope, swaying crowds by his eloquence; a man 
thwarted by evil and assailed by enemies; a man who 
meets his foes with courage and conquers them with his 
righteous wrath and the awful scorn of his majestic 
purity. Then also we should see a man worn with care, 
wearily bearing the burden of ingratitude and the dis- 
couragement of defeated hopes,—a man brought at last 
to bay by the sin of the world, and for it willing to die 
a death of anguish hastened by the breaking of his mighty 
heart. Then that in our gallery of pictures no phase 
of human life should be unrepresented we have a mother 
with worn features, all the loveliness of her youth de- 
parted, bending over the dead face of her noble first- 
born, tenderly smoothing his hair or gently touching his 
wounded limbs. 

What is the meaning of all this? What but this, in 
trying to portray the life of God on earth, the artist 
had no resource but to seek out that which was noble, 
beautiful, and heroic in the life of man and set that before 
the heart of the world. 

Do what he would, the painter must paint the human 
Jesus. For to whom must he go for a model when he 
would paint the Madonna, the Mother of God and the 
holy child? To some peasant mother sitting at her 
cottage door with her baby at her breast. Where did 
he find his youthful Jesus? His model was some manly 
boy with the dawning light of a godlike genius in his eyes. 
Where did he find his model for the port and bearing 
of the strong son of God, consumed by the: desire to do 
the Father’s business? In some prophet of the people’s 
hope aflame with heroic enthusiasm, in some patriot 
about to die for his country. Who furnished the tableaux 
for the burial scene but the innumerable mothers who had 
mourned for heroic sons? 

In the wonderful discoveries made in the country east 
of the Jordan we get a similar suggestion. There Jesus 
begins to appear in the monuments and in written testi- 
monials. What was the first impression made upon 
the heathen world as the rumor of this life, death, and 
victory began to spread among them? Who were the 
gods to whom they likened the youthful Jesus? What 
were the symbols that they chose to indicate the new 
thought that was coming into their pagan worship? 
The choice they made by instinct was no god of gloom, 
but the young Hercules, Hermes, and especially Apollo, 
the sun god, the glorious youth who represented the 
immortal gladness of gods and men, and these all were 
merely glorified human beings. The human Jesus to 
them was the divine Christ. 

One of our editorial writers recently described Jesus 
as the happiest man that ever lived, and this statement 
was challenged somewhat satirically and proof was 
demanded. No proof of such a statement can be given 
that does not come out of the inner consciousness of one 
who has had experience of life with all its vicissitudes and 
has learned that they who during a long life are most 
happy are those who have met and mastered all the evil 
and trouble which life can bring. ‘The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, whoever he was, while holding 
to a mysterious and supernatural relation between 
Jesus and the everlasting Father, takes a noble view of 
him in his personal relations with those whom he had 
served. He says of him that because he had loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity God had anointed him 
with joy above his fellows. 

It is a truth which has been revealed by long experience 
of saintly men and women that all our noblest ideas of 
God the Father Almighty and Jesus the Son of Man 
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have come out of human experience and the discovery of 
the truths which must apply to all moral beings, human 
and divine. Without the human Jesus there could have 
been no divine Christ. 


The New Religion. 


We hear much said now of religious progress, and the 
words ‘‘new religion’ are in the air. ‘The idea is some- 
what vague and inchoate, representing a gaseous or 
vaporous state not yet condensed, but existing as a hope, 
a sentiment, an inspiration. ‘The thought of a new issue, 
fresh, broad, and living, is always exciting. The body 
of old things, whether dead or dying, clings like something 
oppressive and cumbersome,—a ball to the foot, a yoke 
fastened to the neck. We imagine it akin to the sensa- 
tion of the snake when he gets ready to cast his old skin. 
When this yearning to cast off the old form seizes many 
minds, it is a token that it has outlived its usefulness and 
become a clog and hindrance rather than a help. 


“The old order changeth, giving place to new,” 


says Tennyson, 
“Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.”’ 


Now has the church in its present form outlived its 
usefulness and is it fast becoming moribund? ‘There 
are those, and not a few, who believe such to be the 
case. At present they tell us it is just about holding its 
own in numbers and influence, but soon will be on the 
down grade without large, fresh accession. The un- 
churched, those who are outside the pale, are growing 
rapidly. ‘The old forms, doctrines, and ceremonies have 
become stale, mouldy, and ineffective to them: they have 
lost the habit of church-going. ‘This is largely the case 
with men whose women still attend church and mainly 
keep up its interests and activities. 

‘Time was when non-church-goers were driven by whips 
into the sanctuary or fined for non-attendance; but the 
day has, come when the absentees, if blamed at all, are 
not so severely blamed as the church itself for not win- 
ning and holding them. Many believe there is no 
moral turpitude attached to non-attendance and that 
perhaps the day may be more profitably spent than in 
listening to sermons and prayers that no longer interest 
or instruct. But, if the old church is dying through 
inanition, formalism, and routine, what is to take its 
place? A churchless world—a world destitute of what 
the church stands for—is unthinkable. Its image is 
the dread period of the French Revolution, when relig- 
ion was abolished by decree and horses were stabled in 
the grand old cathedrals. So to ardent enthusiastic 
minds comes the vision of a new religion, a new church, 
rising pure, holy, and supremely effective out of the 
ruins of the old. But this vision is partly based on that 
of a new social order into every part and parcel of which 
religion shall be infused as a working principle. 

Perhaps just such thoughts were hovering and brood- 
ing in the hearts of certain men and women in old, Judea 
when the Jewish faith had fossilized in oppressive forms 
and exactions and the spirit once vivid and aflame in 
it had disappeared. ‘The old hierarchy was likened then 
to whited sepulchres full of old bones and uncleanness and 
evil odors, and many of the so-called sanctified were 
merely wolves in sheep’s clothing. In the fulness of 
time a great renovator and renewer of man’s spiritual 
nature appeared on the earth. The new church was 
born. Such seems to be the natural order. After a 
period of hard and barren ecclesiasticism, ritual, and 
burdensome ceremonials, after a time of scepticism and 
utter loss of faith, the new religion—a feeble infant—is 
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born, hidden in secret, underground places, silently, im- 
perceptibly extending its influence, coming to the light 
through persecution and martyrdom to world empire and 
finally perhaps to universal acceptance. 

Long we have talked of the religion of humanity, the 
church of humanity. The thought was born about the 
time the new science loosened the grip of the old theology 
and made a despairing cry go up that religion itself was 
being tied to the stake. There was no place for the soul 
and God, it was thought, in man descended from the 
monkey. ‘The skies were scanned by great telescopes 
to find heaven and the abodes of the blest; and, not find- 
ing them, it was asserted there was no other world, no 
immortal life. God could not be discerned by the glass 
of greatest focal power, nor Christ sitting at the right hand 
of the Father, nor Mary only a little lower. The uni- 
verse was pronounced empty and godless. Scepticism 
reared its head, and materialism, even more dreadful, 
seemed to have come to remain. But the horrors raised 
by evolution have disappeared. They were seen to be 
childish. The clergy in good orthodox standing now 
preach evolution blandly Sunday after Sunday. 

But the stream of spiritual love and yearning was only 
hidden for a time under the ice of these cold and frozen 
theories. It flowed warm and living beneath them all, 
and to-day materialism, an unhallowed negation, is dying 
out or hiding its head for lack of encouragement, and an 
ever greater longing for the real, true, effective church 
of humanity is burning in men’s souls. ‘This new church 
is to spring out of the old church, just as Christianity 
sprang from Judaism and was nourished by it uncon- 
sciously. ‘The root principles must always be the same 
in any faith. Dig deep enough, and you find one root 
in the tree, and that root is God. Under last year’s dead 
leaves the hepatica and the arbutus are growing, so under 
the slumberous creeds of the old sanctuary new thoughts 
of love, kinship, human fraternity, are seeking to find 
the light. 

We talk much of love to God and love to man in our 
liberal assemblies, we write the words upon the church 
wall, we preach them and put them into our prayers, 
but have yet to learn the way to make a vital religion 
of them. We have yet to learn that the fulness of our 
love to man will be the measure of our love toGod. That 
love of his children is proof of our love to the Father. 
The other world is beyond our help. It does not seem to 
need our assistance, but this world is crying for all the 
help we can give it. The old church in certain instances 
is rebelling against itself, aware of its torpidity, its life- 
lessness, its want of adaptation to the time. It is ready 
to transform into something more effective, more cog- 
nizant of the open sores, the putrifying wounds of society. 
The redemption of the material life, the partial, if not 
entire, abolition of poverty as a basis for the salvation 
of the perishing classes, especially of the children, a just 
wage and equal opportunity for all,—these things as a 
means to a nobler race of men and women and the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God,—all these things, we 
are told, are to be inscribed on the banners of the new 
religion. 

The new heaven will not be far off in astral spaces: it 
will be the result of practical righteousness on this earth. 
Many now are longing to be taught how to make their 
beneficence potential in better ways than those of the 
past. The modern Protestant church edifice is in its 
way a symbol of the ineffectiveness of religion to do all 
it might accomplish under a new spirit of love and ser- 
vice. To erect a vast and expensive edifice, tying up 
in it large sums of idle capital, and to leave it entirely 
unoccupied save for a few hours each week, seems a very 
poor lesson in celestial economics. It is inconceivable 
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that the new religion will countenance this waste or will- 
ingly invest its reserves in so much comparatively use- 
less stone, marble, and brick. It will seek to make 
every dollar tell in some effective means of doing good. 
The symbol of the church should not be a dead weight 
cumbering the ground, not a locked hall mainly given 
over to silence and uselessness. It should have a joyous 
sign of expansion, growth, and renewal, a place that 
teaches religion in some form the seven days instead of 
one day in the week. It may be that the period of costly, 
elaborate, showy, unvitalized churches may come to an 
end in time and something better arise, adapted to the 
needs of all classes; for we must confess that our fine 
sanctuaries are houses of exclusiveness, of classes, instead 
of the people. The new religion may break down these 
dividing lines. It will, if brotherhood is ever to become 
a reality instead of a meaningless shibboleth. ‘There is 
such great need of practical, moral instruction, of educa- 
tion in the care and nurture of the body, as well as the 
soul, it seems as though in time our churches must be 
used to the full extent of their power and capacity for 
the instilling of all those truths, the spread of those 
influences, for the want of which the people perish. 


Current Topics, 


ONE of the notable issues that have engaged the at- 
tention of Congress at its present extraordinary session 
was settled affirmatively last Monday, when the Senate, 
by a vote of 64 to 24, passed the resolution, already 
favorably acted upon by the House, for an amendment to 
the Constitution, providing for the election of senators 
by direct popular vote. In one respect the measure 
passed by the Senate differs from that voted by the 
House. Conservative influences in the upper chamber 
asserted themselves by obtaining an amendment to the 
resolution, placing the direct elections of senators under 
the supervision of the federal government. The fact 
that this resolution was adopted only after Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman, as presiding officer of the Senate, had 
broken the tie vote of 44 to 44 by casting an affirmative 
vote, caused pronounced resentment among the op- 
ponents of federal control. Of the votes cast against the 
resolution on its final passage 16 were Republican and 8 


Democratic. 
wt 


AN interesting contribution to the discussion of the 
practicability of federal control of corporations was 
made before the House Committee that is investigating 
the operations of the United States Steel Corporation, by 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors of 
that company, in his testimony on June 8. Mr. Gary 
criticised the Sherman law on the ground that it did not 
go far enough in protecting property interests and the 
welfare of the people. In Mr. Gary’s opinion much more 
could be accomplished in that direction if all corpora- 
tions doing an interstate business should be subject to a 
government license, revocable in case of misconduct. 
Such an arrangement, argued the head of the much- 
criticised aggregation of capital and brains, which is 
known as the “steel trust,’ would operate as a protec- 
tion to legitimate enterprise by putting law-defying cor- 
porations beyond the pale. Mr. Gary’s observations, 
while not strictly a new doctrine even from his lips, at- 
tracted wide attention throughout the country. 


a 


THE incidental effectiveness of an armament as an 
instrument of amity is illustrated by the cordiality of 
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the reception which has been accorded to the second 
division of the Atlantic fleet, under Rear-Admiral Badger, 
by the government and people of Russia. When the 
battleships arrived at Cronstadt last Sunday, on their 
round of friendly visits to European countries, the Amer- 
ican tars were received with open arms. ‘The press 
comment on the visit of the squadron gave Russian ed- 
itors the opportunity to refer to the services which the 
Russian navy rendered to the cause of the Union during 
the Civil War, and it was pointed out in these references 
that a long period of unbroken cordiality has followed 
that historic event. By a judicious silence the St. Peters- 
burg press omitted all mention of a short period of recent 
history wherein the tone of hostility which the American 
press almost unanimously adopted toward Russia is still 
a puzzle to Russian minds. ‘That was the period covered 
by the Russo-Japanese War. 


wt 


THE Chinese government is signalizing its adoption of 
the methods of admittedly civilized nations by formulat- 
ing a demand upon Mexico for the payment of an indem- 
nity of 12,000,000 pesos for the wanton slaughter of more 
than three hundred Chinese subjects by insurrectos during 
the recent revolution in Mexico. ‘This demand, unless 
Mexico City is grossly misinformed, will be reinforced by 
the presence of a Chinese cruiser in Mexican waters, to 
serve as a reminder to the authorities at the Palacio Na- 
cional that the imperial foreign office means business. 
China’s new réle as a claimant of indemnity from.a Cau- 
casian nation marks an entirely new page in the history 
of the vast empire which hitherto has patiently borne the 
burden of a payér of indemnities, demanded sometimes 
upon reasonable grounds, but more frequently upon pre- 
texts which did no credit to the powers that advanced 
them. ‘The reversal of réles exemplified by the con- 
troversy with Mexico is characterized by cool deliber- 
ation and quiet persistence on the part of the Chinese 


authorities. 
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In the mean while the pacification and reorganization 
of Mexico is proceeding with fair prospects of an early 
readjustment of the disjointed machinery of the country. 
The arrival of Gen. Madero, the insurrectionary leader, 
in Mexico City on June 7, was followed by no untoward 
political event, despite the earthquake which, on the day 
of Madero’s triumphal entry, cost about two hundred 
lives and destroyed much property. ‘The danger of fresh 
complications, growing out of the canvass for the presi- 
dency, has been apparently removed by the declarations 
by both Gen. Reyes, the former minister of war, and 
Sefior de la Barra, the president pro tempore in favor of 
the candidacy of the victor of Ciudad Juarez. Through 
the provinces, including even the still unquiet Lower 
California, tranquillity is being slowly but surely restored, 
partly by diplomacy and partly by the display of force. 
Unless the unforeseen should intervene, the next president 
will be Francisco I. Madero, Jr., supported by a united 


nation. 
Pd 


THE crafty hand of German diplomacy is seen by 
many French publicists in the discord that has arisen 
between France and Spain, the joint pacifiers of Morocco, 
in the latest phase of the operations in the field. France 
last week forwarded a vigorous protest to Madrid against 
the occupation of El-Araish and Alcazar, in Morocco, by 
Spanish troops, and against a Spanish movement upon 
Tetuan. The French foreign office pointed out, in its 
note, that such aggressions were not contemplated by the 
treaty of Algeciras, under which both France and Spain 
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are acting in Morocco. The reference to the provisions 
of the treaty suggested a possible appeal to the signa- 
tories of that instrument, a contingency which would fit 
admirably into Germany’s schemes. Such an appeal 
was made all the more likely by the hostile response which 
the Spanish press offered to the French remonstrances. 
At the beginning of the week it was announced at Paris 
that France contemplated no such appeal for the time 
being, and that direct negotiations would be carried on 
with Madrid on the vexatious subject. 


a 


THE status of Alsace-Lorraine is altered materially 
by the passage by the German Reichstag, last week, of the 
bill giving to the provinces wrested from France in 1870 
the government of a sovereign state in the German Con- 
federation. Not only does Alsace-Lorraine receive a 
full measure of self-government, under a viceroy repre- 
senting the emperor, but three votes in the federal coun- 
cil, for legislation on federal affairs, are accorded to the 
new state. The bill creating a constitution for the two 
provinces met with vigorous opposition in the beginning, 
because of the fear that it would give an undue prepon- 
derance to Prussia in the federal council, but Prussia’s 
assent to a plan to neutralize the three votes of Alsace- 
Lorraine, in case the Prussian delegation does not already 
possess a majority on any given issue with the smaller 
states, cleared the way for the acceptance of the new 
order by the other members of the confederation. In 
France the newly granted liberties of the severed terri- 
tories are regarded with satisfaction. 


Brevities, 


The happiest people are those who have no time to 
ask whether they are happy or not. 


When the “prizes of success”’ are no longer attractive 
to a young man, his real life may begin. 


If any man or woman offers to sell you a rubber forest, 
a coffee plantation, or a gold mine, shoot him on the spot. 


‘The fact that the promoters of any enterprise are ask- 
ing the aid of people of small means is proof positive that 
the scheme wants merit. 


The literary instinct has been active in all ages and 
nations, and some of the eminent works of genius have 
come out of the lower strata in society. 


Some of our best hymns have been occasional poems, 
but the majority of efforts of this kind have value only 
for the time and place for which they were written. 


College-bred men and women do not furnish all the 
best literature which is produced; but, if there were no 
schools and colleges, literary production would mostly 
cease. 


When we are civilized, every human being will have an 
opportunity, not to escape work or to reduce the amount 
of it, but to discover and to undertake that which he can 
do best and likes to do. 


It is said that murder will out, which is not true; and 
we say that innocence is always in time made manifest, 
which is also false. But after thirty-five years a min- 
ister in Massachusetts has been freed from the suspicion 
of stealing letters and money by the finding of them in 
an old mail bag in San Francisco, 
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A Summer Evening. 


The rosy twilight lies dreaming 
Along the distant purple hills, 
As the first pale star is greeted 
By the plaintive song of whip-poor-wills. 


‘The tired world, with folded hands, 
Breathes out its prayer in accents low; 

The sun swells down beyond the hills, 
Leaving his tender afterglow; 


While here and there along the path 
Light flashes from the firefly; 

And stars that shunned the morning light 
Now twinkle in the evening sky. 


The earth, now hushed in peace profound, 
Lies dreaming like a soul at rest, 
While some sweet presence broods the world, 
As birds their fledglings in the nest. 
—T. Grafton Owen, in ‘‘ Drippings from the Eaves.” 


A New Plan for Reforming the Senate. 


BY GEORGE SEIBEL,. 


To the observer who can read the signs of the times 
and understands the temper of the American people 
there can remain little doubt that before another decade 
the popular election of senators will take the place of 
the system provided by the Fathers of the Republic. 
The merits of popular election will not bring this about, 
nor will the inevitable and obvious drawbacks be able 
to avert or defer the change. It flatters the people to 
be told that they could select, and would select, better 
men than the legislatures have selected. A great many 
advocates of the change honestly believe that crooked- 
ness and the reign of boodle would be eliminated by 
popular elections. But the real reason for the change 
will be that the mob mind has been made up, and politi- 
cians playing for popularity will always follow the lead- 
ings of the mob. ‘Theoretically, there are as many 
reasons for keeping the election of senators in the legis- 
latures as can be urged in favor of the plebiscite. Prac- 
tically the question is already settled: it is a waste of 
time to debate it. What the people want they will get; 
and every referendum on this question has shown over- 
whelming popular majorities in favor of the change, 
in some States majorities of ten to one. 

No doubt the Senate itself and some of its individual 
members are responsible for the recent growth of this 
sentiment which will surely at no distant date change 
the mode of their election. ‘The Lorimer case and other 
scandals and suspicion of bribery have confirmed a 
wrathful people in the fatuous belief that they could do 
better themselves. Strange that it has not occurred to 
any one to attack the direct primary system because of 
the “‘Honest Joe” Sibley scandal in Pennsylvania, or 
because of the wholesale corruption of electors in the 
West Virginia contest last year, or because of the Adams 
county indictments in Ohio, or because of the queer 
doings in Uncle Joe’s own district. The argument that 
popular election would do away with corruption rests 
upon the incredible premise that the people are better 
than the men they elect to the legislature. If they choose 
venal and untrustworthy legislatures, could they be 
depended upon to exhibit better judgment or acuter 
conscience in selecting a senator? 

However, it may as well be reiterated and understood 
that no considerations of conservatism, no argument of 
inexpediency, will deter the populace from having its 
way in this matter. The popular election of senators 
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has become a political fetish. The sentiment in its 
favor is like a snow-ball started down-hill: it gathers 
bulk and momentum as it rolls, and some time after it 
reaches the bottom it will melt. The demand cannot 
long be withstood, for the Senate has been denounced, 
not unjustly, as an obstructive oligarchy, until intelli- 
gent men hesitate to defend it, and it has been ridiculed 
as a “ millionaires’ club” until poor men hate it with 
the distrust bred of economic envy. Ideals change. 
Gouverneur Morris thought the Senate should be com- 
posed of rich men exclusively: to-day one of the loudest 
grievances of the proletariat is that so many rich: men 
have got into the Senate. 

Despite all criticism it must be conceded, not only 
that the Senate has made itself “eminent and respected” 
in the judgment-of unbiassed students of our institutions 
like Bryce, but also that popular election will destroy 
the very basis of the bicameral system by removing 
most of the reasons for the existence of a separate Upper 
House. A Senate elected by the populace will not only 
abate that dignity which has been the admiration of 
foreign critics from De Tocqueville to Lecky, but would 
be merely a second House of Representatives elected at 
large. Why not simply divide the present House? Why 
not elect all congressmen at large, though nominated by 
district primaries, and let the two who receive the largest 
vote in each State become its senators? Plumper votes 
being illegalized, there is no reason why such a scheme 
might not work well. 

The Senate can serve a real purpose—the bicameral 
system can find its sole justification—only by the funda- 
mental differentiation of the two Houses. ‘To safeguard 
State rights, since the war of secession and the era of 
centralization, is a fiction well nigh as ohsolete as the 
original advisory capacity of the Senate. But the Senate 
does still conserve property rights against the encroach- 
ments of ravenous and confiscatory radicalism. Its 
abuse of this functon has caused it to be branded as the 
bulwark of ‘‘the Interests,’ but the function itself is 
perfectly legitimate and necessary to national stability. 
The Senate also insures full and free debate, as opposed 
to the grab-and-rush, gag-and-shout methods of the 
Lower House. Its abuse of this function has caused it 
to be branded as reactionary and defiant of the popular 
will, but the function itself is perfectly legitimate and 
necessary to legislative deliberation. ‘The Senate is still 
the saucer into which the House pours its tea to cool, 
according to the homely simile of one of the Fathers. 
The tendency to ‘hold up” legislation for personal or 
partisan purposes is deplorable, but not any worse than 
the ‘‘log-rolling’”’ of the Lower House. In each case the 
line of least resistance has been followed. 

Remove these elements from the Senate’s make-up, 
and the impatience now vented against it, the demagogic 
fury for its abolition or emasculation, will be turned 
against the Supreme Court,—as, indeed, the platforms 
of the malcontent parties already have fulminated. 

The question presents itself: Can this demand for the 
popular election of senators be satisfied without sacri- 
ficing the virtues of conservatism and deliberation in the 
Upper House? Here is a plan that should effect this:— 

Let the expiring legislature of each State, as its last 
duty, nominate two candidates for the Senate, one by 
the majority party, one by the minority. Let these men 
be voted for by the property owners at the next, regular 
State election, the same at which many of the legislators 
will themselves seek re-election. In this way the legis- 
lators, to serve their party and to strengthen themselves, 
will be constrained to nominate for the senatorship the 
very best man in each party. They must submit their 
own candidacy to the people along with part of their 
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record, and any weakness in the senatorial candidate 
would diminish and impair their own chances. 

The provision that only the property-holder shall vote 
for the senators will guard this office against the attacks 
of the irresponsible element that follows incendiary leaders 
because it has nothing to lose. The citizens who own 
property are not, as a class, the jingoes, the blather- 
skites, the ignorant and corruptible rabble. ‘They are, 
as a Class, the men who think twice before they plunge 
into war or reckless expenditure or economic experi- 
ment. As a class they would choose men of their class 
for the Senate,—the very sort of men needed to fulfil 
the Senate’s function as clearly conceived by the con- 
vention of 1787. 

Thus we might remedy the worst evils of the present 
system. No would-be senator dare risk the corruption 
of a legislature to secure a nomination which the people 
might invalidate by electing his opponent. No major- 
ity nor minority in a legislature would risk the nomina- 
tion of a candidate who would cause the defection of 
voters from the party, or for which each legislator him- 
self might be rebuked at the polls, if a candidate for re- 
election. And the people, besides enjoying the ad- 
vantage of a State-wide nominating committee of excep- 
tional competency, chosen by themselves, would reserve 
the right to veto the action of such committee should it 
contravene popular judgment or offend against political 
decency. 

The principal objection that could be urged against 
this plan—that too great a time would elapse between 
the nomination by the legislature and the election by the 
people—is not a serious objection and can be overcome. 
Perhaps it may prove an advantage, inuring to more 
deliberate and enlightened choice. Other objections 
are of minor validity. Un-American? Disfranchise- 
ment? Impracticable? ‘These are only words, not ar- 
guments. The plan would give greater scope to the pop- 
ular will than any other that has been suggested; for 
even popular election presupposes nomination by boss- 
ridden conventions and caucuses, or costly primaries con- 
tested by self-promulgated patriots with plenty of cash. 
The plan would also conserve the valuable element of 
Senatorial aristocracy, and confirm the Senate’s tutelary 
relation to property,—property, the seed of all prosperity, 
alike of him that hath and of him that hath not, though 
he that hath not is frequently tempted to regard it as his 
particular enemy and perpetual menace. 

PITTSBURG, Pa. 


The Revision of the Ten Commandments. 


BY REV. BROMIDE SMITH, D.D. 


I see by the papers that there is a movement afoot for 
the revision of the Ten Commandments. ‘This comes as a 
great relief to me, as I have never felt quite easy about 
them in my own mind. It has always seemed to me that 
they are written from the wrong point of view. 

Now there are but two points of view from which the 
world may be regarded. You may look at the world from 
the inside of the automobile or you may look at the world 
from outside of the automobile, in as far as the dust will 
permit you to see any world at all. My objection to the 
Ten Commandments has always been that they are 
written from the inside of the automobile, while all my 
life I have been outside in the dust and smell. Let us 
look at them for a few moments, that we may see if this 
analysis is not correct. 

The first commandment insists that I shall not dare to 
take as my God any god except the god of the man who 
is in power. The poor man must not worship a god of 
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his own: he must worship the god which the upper classes 
think best for him. 

The second commandment declares that the poor and 
unlearned man must make no tangible representation of 
his god for an aid to his worship. ‘The rich and educated 
do not need any such help to grasp their metaphysical 
deity, therefore the poor and concrete-minded man must 
not have it. 

The third commandment infers that, while the favored 
classes can laugh at the petty gods of the submerged 
tenth, it is blasphemy for the ignorant to scoff at the god 
which the scholars consider best for them. 

‘The fourth commandment is the pronouncement of a 
class rich enough to have “‘manservant and maidservant 
and cattle’ as to how other people shall keep the weekly 
holiday in such a way as not to annoy the leisured and 
cultured classes at their worship. 

The fifth commandment can be kept only by those 
successful enough to be able to save a little something to 
put by to care for their parents in old age. 

The sixth commandment against murder is always the 
safeguard of tyranny. 

The seventh commandment is the precept of a class 
moneyed enough to marry and support a home whenever 
it will. 

The eighth commandment is the bulwark of the prop- 
ertied classes and always has been against those upon 
whose shoulders they are standing. 

The ninth commandment is the denial of the right of 
the consumer to investigate the ways of the producer lest 
he say unjust things. 

The tenth commandment preaches the time-worn lesson 
which the rich charity visitor has ever preached to the 
poor family,—that they ought to be content with their lot, 
and not ask for any fairer division of the good things of 
this life than God has vouchsafed to grant at the present 
time. 


I should like to make my suggestion as to a real revision 
of these Ten Commandments from the point of view of the 
man outside the automobile. 

1. Thou shalt not insist, that other people shall worship 
thy god. 

2. Thou shalt not dictate how other people shall worship 
their god. 

3. Thou shalt not take the name of the gods of others in 
vain. 

4. Remember to keep one day in seven sacred to the 
health and happiness of others. 

5. So live that every one may have a chance to honor 
his parents and provide for them in old age. 

6. Thou shalt not make the toiler hate thee and thy 
class by living an easy, idle, and heartless life. ‘Thou 
shalt care for the health and safety of those who work 
for thee as if their health and life were thine own. 

7. ‘Thou shalt pay thy workers enough so that they can 
marry and support a home of their own in comfort. ‘Thou 
shalt not pay thy women workers less than enough to 
support an honest life. 

8. Thou shalt not tempt thy fellow-man to steal by 
treating him merely as a cog to be worked or left idle at 
pleasure in the dividend-producing machine. 

g. Thou shalt not manipulate thy capital in such an 
inhuman manner that the toilers and consumers shall in 
the end come to believe every evil against thee. 

10. Thou shalt not display thy wealth in such a manner 
as to make others less wealthy feel uncomfortable. Thou 
shalt not dress thy children so expensively as to make the 
hearts of all other children and of their parents to be sore 
within them. 


But as the very young curate said to the London con- 
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gregation, “But, dearly beloved, we must not be too hard 
upon the twelve apostles.” Perhaps the meaning in my 
revised form of the Ten Commandments is really in great 
part implicit in them in their original form. Perhaps it is 
only because most of the editions published of them have 
been for automobile use only that they have sometimes 
seemed to be a weapon to be used by the propertied and 
successful classes against the toilers of forge and furnace 
and those who are down and out. 

At any rate there is a better commandment than any 
of them which at the same time includes all that is best 
in them all. These are but fences placed at the most 
dangerous points to save some of those who may have 
strayed from the Way of Life; but up along the whole 
mountain side, in the Way itself, like a gleaming thread 
in the sunshine, there runsthe Golden Rule, to follow which 
is perfect freedom. 

Uroria SPRINGS, U.S. 


A Day with Luther in Worms. 


BY CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


There are no tiles on the housetops of the Rhenish 
city of Worms to-day. Their weather-beaten red has 
been replaced by the chilling drab of ordinary slate. 
And, since we are thus at the very outset reduced to the 
prosaic, it is as well to follow to its natural conse- 
quence the logic implied in the words of the Reformer, 
and to conclude that of devils also there can be none. 
For such up-to-dateness we are scarcely prepared, since 
perhaps no other city in Europe suggests to the fancy 
of the tourist such thoroughly medieval associations 
as does Worms. Nevertheless, no other city presents, 
in fact, so unexpected an aspect of trade and modern 
enterprise. We are naturally accustomed to connect 
Worms with but one great name and one great event. In 
the proportions of history it has come to be that the 
memory of Luther is greater for Worms than the age- 
long existence of the city itself. And then, doubtless, 
many of us would range in the background a splendid 
pageant of emperors and electors and bishops,—a very 
alluring recollection. It becomes even more so when 
one chances to be in the vicinity of Worms on the 17th 
of April; for on that day, towards evening, Luther stood 
in the presence of the Diet and spoke his great ultimatum 
of truth and freedom. With the palliative reflection 
that we are yielding not only to the tourist’s spirit of 
curiosity, but also to the impulse of veneration, we may 
with twofold profit pass a day in Worms, not forgetting 
that, as a crowning reason, the four hundredth anniver- 
sary of the famous episode is only a decade distant. 

As one first views the city, lying in all its modern 
spaciousness in the bosom of the pleasant Rhine meadows, 
one fairly loses hope that it will be possible to bring 
back the past again. But just as one, going down a 
street in a summer afternoon, walks through a city of 
fantastic shadow houses and trees and spires, so, by 
the potent magic of the reverent mind and mood, we 
may revisit (shadow-wise) medieval Worms. It was 
in those days a prosperous commercial centre of the 
Rhine valley, stoutly walled in and spread over a slight 
eminence at some distance from the river. High above 
the town’s serried red gables rose the cathedral, a Roman- 
esque structure with four slender round towers. Next 
to it in importance was the zigzag gable of the vast 
Rathaus. Here and there were the towers of churches, 
one of them dating back in its origin to the days of 
Saint Boniface, and the towers of the various gateways 
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through which went the constant stream of traffic. 
One of the gateways is still preserved,—a sunken, 
scarred opening in the old wall; and, since we are in a 
sense pilgrims, we shall approach Worms through its 
arch, for it is the gate which received Luther and his 
company. ‘Tradition tells us that he rode through 
the narrow street before it, which was crowded with 
townsfolk, silent and friendly, to the market-place. In 
its vicinity he lodged during the night of the 16th of 
April. Only one memorial of Luther remains to grace 
this market-place. It is a small antiquarian shop, 
the main business of which consists in the sale of Luther 
betrothal rings. A most human memento, after all! 

Regardless of the dignity and lordliness of the cathe- 
dral, we seek, first of all, the open space to the north of 
it rather than its cold interior; for it was here that the 
bishop’s hall stood, the scene of the Diet. ‘The hall 
itself has long since vanished, and of all the ecclesiastical 
closure only the cathedral remains. Somewhere within 
the precincts of the quiet garden to the north stood 
in former centuries the Hall of the Diet. On this April 
afternoon the trees and shrubs of the garden are laden 
with buds, and its lawn is the haunt of birds who nest in 
the cathedral towers. Their fresh and joyful songs 
and our own thoughtful mood are the only possible 
memorials at hand to mark the deep significance of the 
spot. In the tranquillity of the place we cannot refuse 
the reflective impulse which comes so strongly upon us, 
and the green turf affords a ready stage for the reassem- 
blage of the great drama played here so long ago. It was 
towards dusk that Luther was brought into the lofty hall, 
packed with dignitaries of Church and State, and so dark 
that torches were already lighted. There followed Latin 
speeches by the imperial heralds and the papal legate. 
Luther, a pale and gaunt figure in the midst of the florid 
throng, answered first in Latin, with a hesitation of man- 
ner, then boldly and sharply in German, so that all the 
nobles could understand. When they caught the earnest, 
almost defiant ring of his answer, they broke into stormy 
applause. Angrily the legate addressed the emperor. 
He in turn made as if to rise and rebuke Luther. The 
excitement mounted higher. Above the tumult Luther's 
voice was heard: ‘“‘Here I stand. I cannot act against 
conscience. God help me. Amen!” ‘Then the emperor 
and his suite abruptly left the chamber, and the turbu- 
lent assemblage poured out into the market-place, spread- 
ing their momentous news into every corner of 
Worms. 

This is no new story. It has been told and retold 
in book and painting, at fireside and from pulpit, for 
almost four centuries. The words of Luther have been 
used as battle-cry, as oracle, as epitaph. And even to 
us on this spring day, their latest anniversary, how quite 
in tune they sound with everything present,—the garden, 
the populous city, the modern mind! It is just as if 
there had stepped from out the far-off, magnificent tab- 
leaux of the Diet a modern gentleman who comes towards 
us to join us. We hail his approach, are pleased with 
his hearty greeting, and recognize a kindred spirit at the 
same time that we realize it is Luther himself. We are 
mistaken in thinking of him merely as a figure in church 
history, as the founder of a theology, the inciter of po- 
litical revolt. It is equally wrong to carry our error into 
our judgment of his personal character and to think of 
him as one who rather overstepped the bounds of refine- 
ment of life. ‘These are the echoes of old calumnies and 
should have no place in our philosophy. It is quite 
accurate to say that, more than any of the men of his 
time, Luther could enter without misfit into the life of 
to-day. In his insistence upon the importance of quo- 
tidian things, upon the need of normal, four-square 
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_ character, an active, healthy faith, he is rendered contem- 


poraneous with the best of all ages and surely with our 
own. 

The proximity of the garden to the cathedral is the 
happy manceuvre of time, and in a striking fashion affords 
us an insight into our theme. The contrast delineates 
Luther’s work. It is trite to say that he was the fore- 
runner of Protestantism. More specifically he was the 
great protagonist of the artificial mysticism of the Medi- 
geval Church. Most of all he was foremost in reasserting 
the jewel humanism of Christianity. This is the matrix 
of our religion, and it is close down to bed-rock reality. 
Indeed, we are wise to distinguish at the outset between 
two forms of mysticism: the mysticism of esthetic ritual, 
of traditional dogmas, of vast temples; the mysticism of 
simple human friendship and mutual inspiration. ‘This 
last is a moral condition and quite a natural one, but the 
mysticism of ritual and cultus is nervous and morbid. 
It appeals to the oppressed, the grief-stricken, who flee 
to the quiet of the sanctuary for repose from the tension 
of their emotion. It dwells in echoing churches, the very 
architecture of which is designed to shut out the whirr 
of reality and to shut in a make-believe world of dogmas, 
of miracles, of pompous ceremonies. A shadowy, indis- 
tinct roof usurps the place of the clear blue sky; fan- 
tastic decoration in window or in mosaic strives to im- 
press upon the senses the fictitious existence of dogma- 
folk. When a rare old painting is taken from the altar 
of an Italian convent and exhibited in a city gallery, 
there invariably clings to it the aroma of incense; and 
by this suggestive odor the whole former environment 
of the picture is recalled,—the dusky chancel, the faint 
red gleam of the tabernacle light, the gloomy chanting 
of the offices, the stiff effigies of near-by tombs; and the 
meaning of the picture is with such an ensemble thoroughly 
congruous,—indeed, it is a symbolic culmination of the 
whole, with its cloud-enthroned Madonna, its impossible 
child Jesus, its legions of cherubims, and its beatified 
bishop. Thus by sensual, pictorial existence the effect 
of actual existence is conveyed. Just as we are enclosed 
by the odor of the incense within a complete circuit of 
sense-impressions, so by the painting we are onward led 
into a complete circuit of mental conceptions,—a circuit 
which has few points of tangency with the briskness of 
life out of doors, the fresh wind and the soft earth. Even 
the Deity of the gilded and pinnacled high altar is seldom 
the Deity of forest and field. 

The true God hath not left himself without witness, 
however. The mysticism of early Christianity was one 
of personality, and so intensely human. First there was 
the superb man, of giant will, of richest selfhood, of 
tenderest sympathies; and unto him were accorded an 
intensity of friendship and devotion, a mystic aspiration. 
The attachment of disciples to a master has in it a depth, 
a fervor, an effectiveness that no other emotion possesses. 
To them the man they love and emulate is the centre of 
universal radii and comprehends every excellence. Ex- 
amples of this abound in history and shine through his- 
tory because of sheer effectiveness and achievement. 
By them we are taught that, though men may admire 
the gallant and gifted leader for a time, his influence 
wanes with his brilliance. But the leader who, in addi- 
tion to unusual strength of manhood, is ruled by a lofty 
and philanthropic purpose is accorded not only friend- 
ship, but devotion. To his ideals men consecrate their 
whole lives, their utmost zeal, and balance all that they 
sacrifice by the hope of meeting the approbation, either 
here or beyond, of the man who has given them moral 
vision and maturity. ‘This, then, I call the mysticism 
of humanism,—of the person rather than of the cult. 


It is the sturdiest power for good that the world knows. 
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. The ardor of it burns in literature, in biographies, in great 


foundations, and thence streams forth to inspire us, or 
in transformed lives about us, which irradiate the blessing 
of a great friendship. 

Ritual mysticism, in lacking spontaneity lacks reality, 
lacks any decisive moral incentive. It is doubtless true, 
therefore, that in times of prosperity there go hand in 
hand three concurrent phenomena,—social decay, artificial 
culture, and ritual mysticism. It is also true that there 
commences a reaction against all three which emerges 
successfully as the times grow harder. In a pioneer 
country ritual is unknown and mysticism is held in scorn. 
The most artificial of all ceremonies is that in which this 
mysticism culminates,—the sacrifice of the mass. It is 
also the most symbolic, and therein is its divergence from 
reality plain to see. What could be more incongruous, 
more out of place, than a mass said above the library 
table of a modern home? yet under equivalent conditions 
occurred, in reality, the last Supper. 

Jesus Christ taught truths of such actuality as could 
endure no delimitation smaller than the vast temple of 
the out-of-doors. By heathside, on seashore, through the 
cornfield’s waving gold, he admonished his friends,—only 
once in a synagogue, and then with admitted disaster. 
So vivid a consciousness of the Divine Being as his seeks 
the open land, the steps of the temple, and cannot abide 
the seclusiveness of a cathedral. The loftiness of his 
conceptions of life and God needed the span of the heav- 
ens. ‘Their blue vault was to him an opaque shell behind 
which the heavenly Father bent to watch his creation,— 
an all-seeing Eye, down-gazing from the zenith, intent 
to note every upward look.and thought, counting the 
sparrows, seeing in secret; an almighty Arm, concealed 
behind the curve of the sky, quick and far-reaching to 
punish or to aid. So poignant a sense of final Reality was 
more than a conception: it was an interpenetration of 
the Divine; and the man so formed was cradled in truth 
as the seed within the fruit,—a veritable microcosm of 
all eternal values. The love and wonder of such a man 
was the first impulse of Christian mysticism. It became 
a sacred memory and then a will for all heroism. The 
transfusion of this mysticism was the transfusion of the 
most precious selfhood, the widest sympathies, and goes 
on undiminished to-day. 

But, proceeding from it and obscuring it as the parasite 
mistletoe obscures the oak, came the mysticism of the 
cultus, other-worldly, unsocial, and utterly devoid of 
moral stamina. 

It is quite true that at the beginning of his religious 
life Ither passively accepted this cultus mysticism. 
Straightway thereafter he began to seek reality in faith. 
His whole later development, from the first pendulum- 
swing from student revelry into monastic severity, was 
a series of decreasing oscillations about this centre of 
gravity. Monastic torpor and morbidity were in their 
turn hateful to his healthy soul; and, as he realized their 
falsehood, he fell into despair. ‘This despair was finally 
dissipated by the sagacity of an old monk, who perceived 
the natural gravitation of his spirit and led him towards 
the humanism of Christianity as: lived out by Paul and 
Augustine. Luther’s most conscious and thorough in- 
sight into this truth (whereunto he had hitherto striven 
intuitively) came with his indignation over indulgence- 
selling. 

This was so because in this practice the artificial dog- 
mas of the cultus drove sharply into contact with the 
principles of practical moral living. ‘The first error of 
ritual mysticism, as well as the first step towards immoral- 
ity, consists in an outright disregard of our instinctive 
fear of reaction. Whether we reckon reaction as a me- 
chanical law of nature or a Divine arrangement, the issue 
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of it is clear: excess incurs excess, indulgence entails 
atonement, sin must be requited by pain. 

It is the spirit-level that rests upon the axis of the 
universe, therefore also upon every human soul. 

But it were mute save for the conscience within us. 
If this in turn is stultified by the vicious casuistry of 
indulgence-selling, then the unreality of cultus mysti- 
cism triumphs indeed. But the power of the conscience 
is such that in all ages there have been men who stood 
out against the danger and by the simple obstinacy of 
great character have restored stability to ethics and prob- 
ability to religion. Of this Round Table Luther makes 
one. In Wittenberg he brought his theology into rela- 
tion with parish life and confirmed its workaday quali- 
ties. Asa priest and confessor he was human and broth- 
erly rather than didactic and aloof. When, therefore, 
his parishioners who had gone to Tetzel at Jitterbog 
brought back a contagious slyness of outlook, he per- 
ceived them to have been morally harmed, and harmed, 
not by acts of their own, but by the greedy casuistry of 
the Church. His conscientious indignation quickened 
his reason, his reason reaffirmed his conscience. In this 
twofold surety of reason and conscience he gave utter- 
ance to his indignation. In the crucial moment the Holy 
Spirit failed not to teach him what to speak: “Here I 
stand. I cannot act against conscience. God help me!” 

In this avowal a great voice out of heaven was heard. 
The corner-stone of ritual mysticism, for the Occident at 
least, was whisked away. Many. causes, of course, 
converged towards this, particularly the unusual period 
of peace and prosperity which had given the German 
middle class self-reliance, the confidence of art and learn- 
ing, and, further, the degree of self-indulgence that spends 
little thought upon heaven. It is to the miserable or 
the idle that the fictitious paradise of the cultus appeals, 
not to the busy citizen or even to the bereaved friend. 
It was not so much economic oppression as it was eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency that made the Reformation possi- 
ble. Nations, like individuals, think most deeply and 
accurately when serene. Of this saneness and equipoise 
and culture of his time Luther was the spokesman,—a 
superior scholar, a broad-minded, practical thinker, and, 
most of all, a healthy, sturdy man, upon whom monas- 
ticism had left not the least taint of the sanctimonious. 
The reproach is often made that he was a gross-minded 
man,—a reproach that has been repeated by his oppo- 
nents even to the present day. Such a judgment has its 
origin in an ethics opportune to a cloister only, and not 
to a home. It is indeed the merit of Luther that his 
robust, masterly nature stood rather outside the churchly 
ideal than within it. He partook largely of the spirit 
of the average man and sought therefor the concrete 
sense of things. ‘To this spirit, after all, every forlorn 
theology must recur. It is the only authority in relig- 
ion, for it is living truth. So at Luther’s word, almost 
with one accord, half Europe rushed out of its cathedral 
mummery into the simpler and the sounder humanism 
of the Bible and the congregation. 

And where Luther stood at the Diet is now a garden, 
perennially alive, fresh, and clear. We moderns are happy 
in its dear greenness and beauty: the soft earth, the 
crisp air, are so honest with us and in tune with our 
mood. In its native harmony with the heavens above 
and the earth beneath, it is a type of the humanism 
which underlies our noblest aspirations; for not only 
did Luther whisk away the corner-stone of that incredible 
fabric of the cultus, but, as he reverted to the faith of 
the Scriptures, he reverted to the wonderful communism 
of motive and ideal by which all truth and good are 
bequeathed unto the generations. It is from man to 
man that inspiration mounts, not from book to book. 
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The Holy Scriptures were to Luther chiefly the memoirs 
of Paul. From the nameless old monk at Erfurt Luther 
learned the cheerfulness and equipoise of true faith; by 
the spirit and example of Paul he was convinced of his 
destiny and steeled with courage. Conscience kindled 
conscience, as torch to torch gives fire. 

So Luther is exalted, as Paul is exalted, in religious 
history, and the very narrative of their words of inspira- 
tion is a eulogy upon our racial past and exhorts us 
onward. Into the garden, where we linger, the tall 
towers of the cathedral have cast a twofold twilight, 
and its chimes are telling six. Going out from garden 
and city, we pass the Luther monument, with his sturdy 
figure upon the central pedestal. The gaze is directed 
fearlessly towards heaven, andthe clenched right hand 
rests upon the open Bible. Cathedral—and man! Shall 
not these, after all, serve as the symbols of our thought? 
The cathedral still extends to us moderns a certain appeal, 
but it is of a purely artistic sort. We might enter beneath 
its arches a hundred times and be none the nobler in 
deed or ideal. In vain it recalls the past. ‘There is 
no longer a prayer in our response. But the Man and 
his heroism work mightily upon us still (for the only 
eternal is the personal) and speak to us to-day, as in the 
great crowded Hall of the Diet centuries ago, the impera- 
tive of that ultimate reality,—the conscience. 

Marpurc, GERMANY. 


Waiting. 


BY CAROLINE H. BURGESS. 


Teach me to wait, O Father, 
When the days are dark and long, 

When the hands that would work must be idle 
And the plans that I make go wrong. 

Teach me to wait and have courage, 
Teach me to wait and be strong. 


Teach me to wait, O Father, 
When my hope seems all in vain, 
When my hands with work grow weary, 
And life is full of pain. 
Teach me to wait with endurance, 
To wait and not complain. 


Teach me to wait, O Father, 
For the joys that slip away 

From the hands stretched out to grasp them, 
Entreating them to stay. 

Teach me to wait and have patience 
To wait and hope each day. 


The Layman and the Church.* 


BY SALEM HYDE. 


The problems before the conscientious minister pre- 
sumably are, and the questions he is most likely to ask 
himself are: ‘‘How am I to make my people see what the 
church really means? What the church has for each one 
individually? What of consecration to personal effort? 
How can I make the way of duty plain? How can I add 
moral and spiritual energy to the lives of these average, 
well-meaning, though, perhaps, careless, indifferent mem- 
bers of my congregation, some of whom are looking for, 
and needing, guidance and help, while others may be 
self-sufficient, and some, it may be, simply drifting through 
life without any real awakening to the meaning of church 
membership or to the higher possibilities of their lives 
generally?” 

The pew, in turn, should be asking questions: “‘Why 


* A paper read before the Unitarian Club of the May Memorial Church, Syracuse, N.Y, 
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am I a member of this particular church, and what is 
the relation of this particular church to the wide and 
general church of God as established among men? What 
duties, what obligations, have I assumed in becoming a 
member of this church? Why this church instead of 
some other church? Has this church a distinctive mission 
to fulfil,—this particular church in this particular com- 
munity,—and, if so, how am I to help? What kind of 
work can this church do better than any other church, 
and what work can I do possibly better than any other 
individual member of this church?” 

These are some questions that can be asked, and there 
is no particular importance to be attached to my mem- 
bership unless Ifdo ask these or similar questions. 

It may be that I spend one hour in the week here 
simply for amusement, just as I would go to the opera, 
the theatre, a tennis match, or a bowling contest. Per- 
haps I like the preacher, perhaps the music, possibly the 
few minutes of social greetings after the service is over. 
It may be from habit, custom, because I was brought up 
that way, and it seems the natural thing to do on a Sun- 
day morning, but really has no particular significance 
to me, does not touch the deeper springs of my nature 
or take hold of the moving forces of my being. 

And, again, it may be because I actually do realize the 
need of help, because there are tendencies in my nature 
that I can see need to be checked, impulses that need 
control, and the preacher or the service helps me. I feel 
in such service something of the divine stirring within 
me; I feel myself a little stronger for it, somewhat reas- 
sured, more comfortable in mind; there is something 
within me that responds to all this; and I like to be 
brought into touch with it. This is a higher motive, but 
obviously not the highest. 

The highest motive is the humble desire to be taught, 
the seeking for inspiration, the earnest desire to be taught 
how best to serve,—the education for service. The old 
idea of going to church, of getting religion, of saying one’s 
prayers, of reading the Bible, of being good for the sake 
of saving one’s soul, is no longer the moving impulse 
with thoughtful people. Self-preservation in this world, 
or salvation for one’s self in some other world, has come 
to be looked upon as not a high motive. We desire all 
these helps which the church supplies, we need all these 
things, we cannot get along without them; but we need 
them not for self-preservation, not as a sort of heavenly 
insurance for our own selfish souls, but as inspiration to 
service, as equipment for the battle against sin within 
and foes without. 

Personally I must confess that I have not been a very 
good churchman, have not done for the church what I 
knew all the time I ought to be doing, or given the church 
due credit for what it has done for me personally, have not 
informed myself about the church, its history, its insti- 
tutions, its divinely appointed work in the world to the 
extent that I should have done, and as it was my duty 
to do; so in what I am saying please do not get the idea 
that I am holding myself up as a model at all. It is in 
thinking of my own shortcomings, of my own neglect of 
opportunity, and wide divergence from duty,—since being 
asked to address you this evening,—that I have been led 
to call attention to these matters, so that, if anything I 
may say seems like preaching, the sermon is no more 
for you than for me. 

I am quite confident that, the more one thinks about 
these matters, the more thoroughly it will settle down into 
his consciousness that the church is really the most im- 
portant institution in the world, the institution that min- 
isters most directly to our highest needs. The spiritual 
man is the real man, the education of the heart is more 
important than the training of the mind, though the two 
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should go together. The profoundly religious man, if a 
well-balanced man, is the most masterful man we meet, 
and loyalty to one’s church, its offices and institutions; 
and faithful attendance at its services should be a badge 
of honor everywhere. 

It seems to me that somehow church people are becom- 
ing possessed with the idea that the proper way to interest 
the uninterested is to take up all sorts of work and dis- 
cuss all sorts of questions not directly connected with the 
life, the interests, and the ministries of the church, espe- 
cially as far as the men are concerned. 

Now this might be true if we were overworking our 
men, if we were calling upon them to attend two or three 
services on Sunday and others during the week, hurrying 
them about on many errands, or keeping them devoutly 
kneeling at various shrines and observing numerous fasts, 
then it might be wise to divert their attention by various 
amusements, by occasionally calling them to other ser- 
vice and interesting them in other matters. But, so far 
as our own church is concerned, I do not discover such 
tendencies, or think we are in any great danger of over- 
exercising our religious faculties. 

On the other hand, I do think that in the multiplicity 
of other interests and duties we are rather inclined to 
forget or to ignore the immense importance of the re- 
ligious life and the powerful agency the church has been, 
is to-day, and must continue to be in working out many 
of the most difficult problems humanity in its upward 
development has to face. We are so apt to forget how 
large a part sentiment and idealism have to play in our 
many-sided lives, and that what is merely seeming to us, 
as we go along, turns out to be the most rvea/ and sub- 
stantial thing we have to face in actual experience -or 
build upon as a sure foundation for life, if that life is to 
be something of worth and value in the world. 

As Unitarians may it not be wise for us to try to nega- 
tive the charge, so frequently made by men of more 
orthodox leanings, that the broadening of our creed has 
usually been accompanied by a great decay of zeal and 
loss of interest in trying to uplift and redeem the sinful 
and the weak, and that we of the more intellectual or 
rational creeds do not feel) the spiritual truths that the 
old creeds express, and therefore loose the spiritual life 
fed by these truths. These are matters to think about, 
but matters Dr. Calthrop, Mr. Applebee, and our preachers 
generally, can furnish more enlightenment upon than I 
can hope to do. 

But the condition of our church, its needs and its future, 
—I am referring now to our own May Memorial Church 
in the city of Syracuse,—what can we, as members of 
this church and of this Men’s Club do for it? I believe 
it to be the duty of this church to become a real live wire 
in this community. In a way we have been, but I now 
mean as an aggressive force for righteousness, for high 
spiritual standards, for a commanding position among the 
churches not only spiritually, which we have been, but 
numerically. 

We have many good clear heads and good warm hearts, 
ripened under the teaching and guidance of one of God’s 
best men during a period of forty-two years, and with 
the noblest traditions stretching back of that, and here 
we are just a handful. We can’t say it is the teaching 
or the preaching or the message, it is just ourselves. We 
have been sitting here gorging ourselves with the richest 
intellectual food and the highest inspirational stimulants, 
and gone our way, “one to his farm and another to his 
merchandise,’’ saying ‘‘how rich and beautiful, how plen- 
teous is the feast,’’ yet inviting no one in. 

Now the light of the world is ours, the real twentieth- 
century message is ours, the real leadership is ours, the 
prophets have been ours for a century and more, the 
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pioneers have done their work, the preachers are doing 
theirs, we laymen must do ours. We have both prophet 
and priest now ministering at the altar, though Samuel in 
this case happens to be the Eli and John the Samuel; yet 
we can be assured that the call and the message are 
straight from God. 

Now there are lots of things waiting for this Men’s 
Club to do. But my own thoughts have been, ever since 
we organized, that the very first real work for us to 
undertake was to fill this church right up full and put 
our pews at a premium. If we can fill our pews with 
men and women,—getting interested in each other and 
the cause,—there will be no trouble about the inspiration 
or the accomplishment of any legitimate work that can be 
devised. 

Of course we all know the story of the insuperable diffi- 
culties connected with getting people to go to church 
nowadays, and we might as well get right down and 
face them. I wish all of you might read the chapter on 
‘Obstacles in the way of the Church’ in Dr. Crooker’s 
admirable book on ‘‘’The Church of To-day” which ought 
to be a text book in the hands of every church member, 
Unitarian or other. We know about the stress and strain 
of modern life, social, industrial, and commercial. The 
mental and physical exhaustion, the need of Sunday recre- 
ation, the Sunday excursion, the Sunday baseball, the 
Sunday communion with nature in wood and field, Sun- 
day tennis, Sunday golf, Sunday football, and Sunday 
squash. 

I see these tired, wearied souls hurrying with their 
transfers from one street car to another on Sunday even- 
ings, and sometimes I cannot but wonder if a quiet 
morning in the pew with a restful service, an inspiring 
short sermon, with soothing music and song, and then a 
quiet afternoon on porch or in garden shade, would not 
find them as rested in body and mind when evening 
comes as they are now after what. has been a really 
strenuous day’s work. 

Then the great variety of other Sunday amusements,— 
the theatre, the picture show, the sacred concert, the 
wheel, and, for those who can afford it, the automobile. 
And then we have the many-paged Sunday newspapers, 
the cheap illustrated magazine, the short story, and sala- 
cious sensational headlines attracting to stories of crime, 
and breaking of marriage vows for those whose literary 
aspirations halt at that level, the soft-cushioned chair 
in the corner of the library with a good book for those 
of more refined tastes. 

Foreign travel and the vacation habit take many away 
from the churches for longer or shorter periods. ‘The 
moving about, for which the modern flat or hotel life is 
responsible, keep many people from allying themselves 
permanently with any church. They go to listen to this 
preacher or that, or especially fine music attracts for a 
time, or the social prestige of some wealthy church; but 
this does not lead, as a rule, to settled church or religious 
life. 

The club life of to-day has so many attractions,—the 
congenial meeting of friends whose interests in life are 
similar to our own, the pleasant interchange of ideas on 
current topics of interest, the solace of a good cigar, all 
harmless and useful in themselves, productive of a com- 
fortable self-complacency that puts us at ease with the 
world and makes us so thoroughly satisfied with ourselves 
that the humble virtues of self-denial and devotion to 
duty are, for the time, being pushed aside. 

Then we have the various Masonic organizations, the 
lodges of Odd Fellows, benevolent and fraternal societies, 
granges and trades unions, in which many may find at 
once their practical religion and the satisfaction of their 
social needs. Spiritualists, Christian Scientists, and men- 
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tal healers oflall sorts are drawing people away from the 
traditional churches. Nevertheless, the great mass of 
people do remain attached to these churches in spite of 
these interests, as also of the commercialism, socialism, 
materialism, so rampant in our day, absorbing thought 
and interest and firing their votaries with consuming zeal 
to tear down and reconstruct society on the basis of some 
particular hobby; losing sight of the ideal, the moral, 
the spiritual; failing to heed the call of the church to 
worship, and to the higher ranges of social service which 
the churches stand for. 

All these things we know the church has to contend 
with and should put out its attractions to meet, not by 
making our services shorter, more bald, less ornate, but 
by fuller ritual, sweeter music,.by throwing more and 
more of the wealth-of song, of ancient chant, historic 
symbolism, sounding the keynote of worship and the 
superior joys of the spirit’s life. 

Let us demonstrate that here, too, is recreation,— 
re-creation,—the lifting of the soul into a life that har- 
monizes more fully and sweetly with the beauties of the 
world we dwell in and the hopes we are thus confirming 
of a blessed future some time to be ours. 

The way to begin is, of course, with ourselves. We 
each of us individually know that with rare exceptions 
we can be in our pews every Sunday morning. We can 
make it a point of duty, we can acquire the habit of church 
attendance, and we can influence members of our own 
household or near relatives, and, in some instances, 
friends, to become regular attendants. The more there 
are to join in the responses, to lift up their hearts in song, 
the more enthusiastic becomes the service, and the 
greater uplift there is to the worship, the better the 
preacher can preach, the more extended and helpful is 
the influence of the church. ‘There must be hundreds of 
men and women in this city who really need this church. 
Cannot the Men’s Club in some practical way get hold 
of them and bring them to us? 

There is another thing wherein I think most Unita- 
rians are generally lacking,—at least I know I am,—and 
that is in the study and appreciation of our history as 
a distinctive branch of the Christian Church, the origins 
of our beliefs or ways of thinking, the unique and sublime 
careers of our saints and heroes,—martyrs, too, I might 
say, for our church has had its martyrs. 

Our history from the earliest times is full of interest. 
I cannot go into this generally, but our views were stoutly 
maintained by the ablest men and in the councils of the 
church way back in the fourth century. In Poland they 
flourished during the sixteenth century, and were stamped 
out with the greatest cruelty. In the seventeenth century 
they came to light in England: such men as John Milton, 
Sir Isaac Newton, and John Locke can fairly be classed 
as Unitarian in belief. Fascinating, indeed, is the story 
of our New England development, going back to the 
Rev. John Wise of Ipswich in 1715, Dr. Charles Chauncey 
in Boston about 1740, and that important event in 1787, 
when James Freeman, a Unitarian, became rector of 
King’s Chapel, which was the first Episcopal church 
established in New England.*{ Channing, Parker, the 
Wares, Starr King, James Freeman Clarke, Dr. Bellows, 
Furness, Frothingham, Hedge, Bartol, Ames, Hale, May, 
Calthrop,—many are the names among our clergy whose 
personalities have been commanding, and whose lives are 
worthy of careful study. 

In the higher ranges of literature our roll of honor, 
small as we are numerically, easily leads that of any de- 
nomination. Among educators many of our faith have 
held high place. In historians and statesmen we have 
not been lacking, of great philanthropists we have fur- 
nished many. Our sermon literature ranks high. We 


should have more distinctly Unitarian books in our 
libraries and homes. 

It has been suggested to our ladies that in the depart- 
ment store for this year they have a generous and well- 
assorted supply of our books which the American Uni- 
tarian Association publish and will gladly send here on 
consignment, and I hope the members of our club will 
be liberal purchasers. 

One of my dreams—I can’t say pipe dreams, for I do 
not smoke—of the future for this club is that it may 
some day have permanent quarters, convenient and com- 
fortable, with book-cases well stocked with our literature 
and pictures of our great leaders hanging on the walls. 
Why can’t we set the pace, and, among the multitude of 
social clubs, have one club at which we joy in gathering, 
with a distinctly religious and church up-building purpose 
in view. 

But perhaps I am not practical in all this, perhaps I 
have permitted myself to be carried along by an enthu- 
siasm born of a quiet day’s reflection on these things far 
away from home and the actualities of life as I looked 
from a window in the Adirondacks out upon the tree- 
tops in the valley below me, across to foot-hill ranges 
and giant mountains beyond them, a view which made 
great deeds seem easy and small obstacles infinitely small. 

Quite likely we are to go on in the same easy way, 
quieting these stirrings of our souls with a little more 
spiritual sleep and moral slumber, and thinking that the 
other fellow will do these things if we do not, or that the 
minister can do it all. If through his influence and per- 
sonality he adds now and then to the list of pew-holders, 
and the revenues are increased, we can lumber along in 
the same old ox-cart, permitting the Episcopalian, Bap- 
tist, Methodist, and Presbyterian electrified trains to 
dash past us, having appropriated the motive power of 
our liberalized, enlightened, and progressive thought. 

I have intimated that the drift of the times is away 
from the churches, and is this not largely because the 
drift of thought is away from the Orthodox beliefs? But 
we all know that the inner spiritual life which these older 
beliefs have so constantly fed is essential to the right 
sort of living and the perpetuity of all that is best in our 
rational life. The churches are all marching in our 
direction; but the responsibility of leadership is ours, and 
it is a great responsibility. The wisest men with other 
affiliations see this as well as we ourselves. You may 
recall what Dean Stanley of Westminster wrote upon his 
return to England after a visit to this continent, that 
“the Unitarian Church, including within itself almost all 
the cultured scholarship of America in the beginning of 
this, the nineteenth century, was unquestionably at the 
summit of the civilized Christianity of the Western con- 
tinent,’’ and again, “While in America I heard a great 
many sermons from many different preachers, but the 
sermon itself in almost every instance was by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson.” 

I might multiply quotations bearing the same import 
from widely varied sources, but have not the time. It is 
safe to say that progress theologically is everywhere 
toward our standards, but this very progress will be a 
distinct loss to the world if it is intellectual alone and 
not accompanied with the spiritual as well. 

Accuracy of thought and coolness.of brain must be 
distinctly influenced by warmth of heart and the life of 
the spirit in the soul of man. As a wise teacher of our 
time has said, “In vain would the most perfect theory 
of the universe be called a religion if it could not stir the 
souls of men, if it could not take hold of life and mould 
it into higher forms’; and Dr. Gordon, “The best 
theology that does nothing is worse than a poor theology 


that agonizesjto save the world.” 
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The fact, then, that the highest religious truths have 
been committed to our keeping, that as men grow thought- 
ful and wise they will naturally be drawn toward us in 
thought, at least, is no excuse for sloth or inactivity in 
trying to draw them safely within our spiritual fold, lest, 
with hearts untouched by the life and spirit of the Master 
of men, they drift by into atheism, confusion, and an- 
archy. 

In this short paper I have touched upon many things, 
and have only tried to give some hints of what we might 
be and do. Now I trust that we may gradually, at 
least, come to consider and discuss some of these seri- 
ously. The influence of our church and of our thought 
on the literature of our time, the philosophy and theology 
of our time, humanizing, modifying, upbuilding the faith 
of our time, is so great that it should be, and I trust is, 
appreciated right here at home, and I want us all to get 
enthusiastic about it, and go right to work building up 
this May Memorial Church, making it worthy of the 
honored names which have given it distinction at home 
and abroad. 

Tf we men will only get as busy as the women and as 
enthusiastic, the results will soon be seen and will astonish 
us. This central city of the State is a natural centre of 
our thought and influence. This church should be its 
beacon light shining afar and blessing widely. What 
better work can our Men’s Club do than to keep’ its 
lamps trimmed and burning. 


Spiritual Life. 


Few men suspect how much mere talk fritters away 
spiritual energy: that which should be spent in action 
spends itself in words. Hence he who restrains that 
love of talk lays up a fund of spiritual strength —F. W. 
Robertson. 


a 


The Ideal is in thyself, the impediment, too, is in thy- 
self; the condition is but the stuff thou art to shape that 
same Ideal out of; what matters whether such stuff 
be of this sort or that, so the form thou givest it be heroic, 
be poetic.—TZ’. Carlyle. 


ad 


If we wish to overcome evil, we must overcome it by 
good. ‘There are, doubtless, many ways of overcoming 
the evil in our own hearts; but the simplest, easiest, 
most universal, is to overcome it by active occupation 
in some good word or work.—A. P. Stanley. 


ot 


The answer to prayer may be, as it was to Paul, not 
the removal of the thorn, but, instead, a growing insight 
into its meaning and value. ‘The voice of God in our 
soul may show us, as we look up to him, that his strength 
is enough to enable us to bear it—J. F. Clarke. 


ed 


The crosses which we make for ourselves by a restless 
anxiety as to the future are not crosses which come from 
God. We show want of faith in him by our false wisdom, 
wishing to forestall his arrangements and struggling to 
supplement his providence by our own providence.— 
Fénelon. 

as 


That religion which fails us in the every-day trials and 
experiences of life has somewhere in it a flaw. It should 
be more than a plank to sustain us in the rushing tide and 
land us exhausted and dripping on the other side. It 
ought, if it come from above, to be always, day by day, 
to our souls as the wings of a bird.—Christian Union. 
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BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


Amid the world’s great poets write this name 
On high,—for melody, though oft unheard 
By lesser ears; for sentiment, so stirred 
By subtle meanings, oft, great were man’s blame 
If lost; for truth, though it a world should shame; 
And for a diction in which every word 
Is cameo cut; and for a love averred 
That touches heaven when lighted into flame. 
George Meredith stands out, severe, alone, 
The music master of exquisite tone, 
The lyric artist of majestic verse, 
That deep and noble thought doth much rehearse, 
The poet of conceptions so sublime 
They must escape the effacing touch of time. 


Literature. 


Tue CuurcH of To-morrow. By Joseph 
Henry Crooker. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
There is a splendid fire in Dr. Crooker’s book 
that ought to kindle a like glow in any reader 
who believes that the things which are not 
seen are eternal. The writer’s chief con- 
tention—with which we heartily agree—is 
that the Christian Church is the spiritual 
power-house which can generate sufficient 
enthusiasm to create all the charities, philan- 
thropies, and reforms which are to help 
redeem the world. But it does not prima- 
rily exist to organize soup-kitchens, or even 
to establish bands for promoting “social 
justice.” These may “follow, as the night 
the day’’; but the Church is to serve as the 
uplifting power of a great ideal. When the 
lady said, at a church festival, that ‘‘nothing 
seemed to promote spiritual life so muchas 
bean suppers,”’ she really hinted at what is 
the growing shame of our churches. Dr. 
Crooker will have none of it. ‘‘Sewing carpet 
rags in a vestry is no part of Christian nur- 
ture. All this work on the part of the good 
women simply makes it a little easier for 
men to neglect the church.’’ We feel like 
shouting Amen with the Methodist brothers. 
Indeed, this book leads to a good deal of 
shouting Amen, as when the writer says: 
“Automobiles for all? Yes! But it would 
be better for every one to go a-foot in right- 
eousness than to ride far and wide with a 
dying conscience and a hardening heart.” 
That is, the aids to noble life are from within, 
not from without. But what is the church 
of to-morrow for? ‘The question is fairly 
met and bravely answered in many pas- 
sages. “The function of the church is to 
send out into the world superior men and 
women with piety and character who shall 
do things,—even all the things that may be 
necessary for the good of man and for the 
glory of God.” “It is the specific task of 
the Christian Church to‘feed the roots of life; 
and, by enlarging the sources of spiritual 
power, it accomplishes the most practical 
work that can be done for the human race.” 
“Tts great task is to reveal man to himself 
as the son of God and open within him the 
deep and everlasting sources of eternal life.” 
Dr. Crooker recognizes every possible danger 
for the church, and not merely that lurking 
in the hedonistic or utilitarian spirit of our 
day. Is it Spencer’s philosophy? ‘The 
doctrine of Spencer is not really a theory of 
evolution, but a formula of degradation. 
He constantly tries to explain the higher 
in terms of the lower. .. . He traces conscience, 
not up to God, but down to the wriggle of a 
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worm. ... ‘bhe pitifully sad'\\consequences 
of his philosophy may be seen in his own life 
in the note of hopelessness so evident in the 
confession which he made very near the close 
of his days.” Or it may be the new and 
subtler danger from that form of philosophy 
known as Pragmatism, which ‘‘revives Poly- 
theism under the mask of ‘Pluralism,’ and 
which tries to satisfy the religious conscious- 
ness by proclaiming the doctrine that God 
is simply ‘a fact among facts.’”? And then as 
to the matter of going to church,—a very 
excellent habit. Something is wrong here, 
and there is little use in dodging it. Dr. 
Crooker does not dodge it. He believes that 
people should go to church, or it is worse 
for the people. An automobile ride, a game 
of golf, even a picnic in ‘‘God’s first temple,” 
will not take the place of prayer and praise. 
“The tree will not shame man out of sin like 
an inspired preacher. Dr. Bellows was not 
prepared for his humanitarian work by spend- 
ing his Sundays in the Middlesex Fells, but 
in walking six miles to hear Channing.” Ex- 
actly what the worship of the church of 
to-morrow will be, of course, Dr. Crooker is 
too wise to try to predict exactly, probably 
believing, with Lowell, ‘‘ Don’t never proph- 
esy onless you know.” But he recognizes, 
as do all the seers, that the eternal problems 
of the human soul must be met. ‘To be sure, 
there need be no metaphysical argument 
from the pulpit as to the existence of God. 
All the minister needs is ‘‘the supreme con- 
viction, backed by his own godly life, that 
God the Father is the supreme reality.” 
He even admits that we are not always at 
our soul’s best, that there are times when 
God seems far away and unreal. It is then— 
to meet the dangers of an atheism both intel- 
lectual and practical—that the church must 
come in to seek ‘‘to keep men at the flood- 
tide of spiritual enthusiasm; to keep the 
channels open between Father and son, in 
order that the Infinite Life abound in the 
child.” Among the many who have recently 
“taken up the harp to prophesy” as to the 
function and proper work of the church of 
to-day or of to-morrow, few, we think, have 
spoken a wiser, stronger, or truer word than 
Dr. Crooker. 


THOUGHT AND Facr For To-pay. By 
Clay MacCauley, A.M. Yokohama, Shang- 
hai, Hongkong, and Singapore. pp. 95.—In 
this attractive little work our Unitarian rep- 
resentative in Japan, Rev. Clay MacCauley, 
has garnered three recent papers dealing with 
the social and political order, and bearing 
more or less directly upon the issue between 
Japan and our own country. The first of 
these, ‘‘The Social Problem,” is a study of 
socialism. This is a burning question in the 
Land of the Rising Sun, as certain painful 
incidents in its recent history indicate. Mr. 
MacCauley is an opponent of socialism, par- 
ticularly of all revolutionary endeavors to de- 
stroy the existing in favor of a new order of 
things. ‘A social order gained by means of 
violent force would at once necessitate and 
become a despotism.” Moreover, “‘the hu- 
manity that is capable of a practical and 
peaceful acceptance of the Ideal of Socialism 
exists as yet only in prophecy. If ever this 
ideal does become dominant over human 
life, it must be the products of the con- 
quest of peace, not of war; of the spread 
of love, not of hate; of the outreaching 
of sympathy, not of envy; of a recognition 
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of human solidarity, not of isolating self- 
service; of a religious consciousness, not of 
the impulses of a crass utilitarianism.” It 
is not possible, the writer thinks, that the 
men of the present day, so largely ignorant, 
selfish, idle, even vicious and criminal, so 
little capable of wise forethought, altruistic 
sentiment, and true self-control could, in 
any near future, become trustworthy ele- 
ments of a higher order of society like that 
dreamed of by socialists. Would the mere 
institution of such an industrial and social 
state suffice to overcome personal ambition 
and man’s natural love of ease and indolence 
or arouse him to persistent industry? Would 
the few who must necessarily be charged with 
the direction’ of the enormous and complex 
mechanism of the social order and its vast 
concentration of national ownership and 
wealth be prevented from displaying the same 
greed and pride in the possession of power, 
the same disposition to its tyrannical exercise, 
which socialists so severely arraign in the 
existing order of things? ‘The only true 
solution of the social problem, Mr. Mac- 
Cauley holds, is to follow on in the ancient 
historic way of social progress by the slow 
advance of social evolution. ‘‘The most 
that any reformer of society has ever done, 
or probably can ever do, is to bring about 
some modification of the existing social sys- 
tem by which present ills shall be made 
somewhat less and the way to individual 
happiness and the general good somewhat 
easier.” Popular hygiene, sanitation, and 
incitements among wage-earners to thrift 
and temperance; endeavors to secure better 
housing conditions, pure-food enactments, 
popular education against preventable dis- 
eases, better legislation for the protection 
of endangered workmen in mines, factories, 
and shops, legal measures against monopo- 
listic encroachments on popular rights and 
common interests,—these working radical 
changes in the social organism to-day, and 
pointing the way to increased human welfare 
and happiness. Association, combination, 
co-operation,—these are methods which best 
promise to develop and advance the social 
state and assure the future of civilization. 
Even the nationalization of the land in 
the interest of the individual worker may be 
wise policy. Above all, mankind needs to 
be developed from within. Legislative meth- 
ods, or the application of force, lose their 
value when contrasted with the sovereign 
virtues of intelligence, character, and will, 
and the altruistic sentiments of religion. Far 
distant is the day, but not impossible, when 
a humanity obedient to liberty, love, and 
law will possess the earth. 

Mr. MacCauley’s second paper, ‘Signs 
of Peace for the World,” deals with the ques- 
tion of international amity. We wish it a 
large reading among the Eastern nations, to 
whom it is chiefly addressed, since it sums up 
ably and convincingly the arguments for a 
world peace, international fraternity, and the 
arbitration of incidental differences, the same 
topics which now occupy the wisest and best 
among Western peoples. The Ignorance of 
Valor is the title of a work recently pub- 
lished in support of the opposite policy of 
international distrust, armaments, and wars 
of aggression and defence. Mr. MacCauley 
subjects this book to a caustic and effective 
criticism, which leaves it little ground to 
stand on. 

These papers are well written, timely, and 
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sane in judgment, though we cannot feel 
that entire justice has been done the socialis- 
tic argument and motive. Possibly Mr. 
‘ MacCauley’s long residence in Eastern coun- 
tries, where the average of intelligence and 
independence is low, has insensibly colored 
his presentation of this subject. In the 
k Orient social progress is slow and civilization 
static rather than dynamic. The man of 
the twentieth century in Western lands is 
“a condensed Methuselah,” self-governing, 
optimistic, practical, and progressive in 
thought and purpose. Social readjustments 
are more readily made, the existing order more 
easily transformed, but whether for good or 
evil is yet to be decided; and every thought- 
ful and disinterested counsel on this subject, 
even when it traverses our own opinion, is 
to be welcomed and appreciated. 


Across SoutH AMERICA. By Hiram Bing- 
ham. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$3.50 net.—Books of information about South 
America and South Americans are numerous. 
Most of them tell the same story of oppor- 
tunity awaiting the American manufact- 
urer and exporter when he is ready to grasp 
it with intelligent determination. Germany 
teaches her young business men Spanish or 
Portuguese, and then sends them out to learn 
conditions in the field. English youths land 
by every steamer, eager to push their coun- 
try’s products and establish themselves. 
Thorough-going methods of developing for- 
eign commerce have not yet, however, ap- 
pealed to American business men. To offset 
the emphasis on natural resources which it 
is the duty of promoters to advertise, Prof. 
Bingham, as an wmnprejudiced observer, 
points out also the obstacles to progress and 
the inevitable handicaps which confront the 
inexperienced investor in these Southern 
fields. This is not the main interest of his 
book by any means. Sent as a delegate of 
the United States government and of Yale 
University to the First Pan-American Sci- 
entific Congress, he improved the opportun- 
ity to explore the most historic highway in 
South America,—the old trade route between 
Lima, Potosi, and Buenos Ayres. The Incas 
and their conquerors under Pizarro knew the 
way; Spanish viceroys, mine-owners, and 
merchants have passed over it; here marched 
the liberating armies of Argentina, as well as 
the armies of Bolivar in the last campaign 
of the wars for Southern independence. 
Prof. Bingham is an intelligent observer and 
an interesting narrator, and his experiences 
of ways and customs not our own may en- 
lighten. his countrymen in very pleasant 
fashion. The book certainly serves the 
eause of which he is an ardent advocate; 
namely, the promotion of closer and more 
intelligent relations between the United 
States and the South American republics. 


THE Lire oF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
By Charles Edward Stowe and Lyman 
Beecher Stowe. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50 net.—It is quite right that 
the centenary of Mrs. Stowe should be sig- 
nalized by a new biography. Some of this 
material is doubtless that to which Mrs. 
Fields referred in her preface to the Life and 
Leiters, published in 1898 in an edition uni- 
form with Mrs. Stowe’s works. If the new 
biography is less comprehensive, it is also 
more intimate in its study of Mrs. Stowe as 
a woman, showing her as she appeared in 
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her own family and to”her closest friends. 
There are delightful stories of her childhood, 
some of which were repeated in an article 
published a year or more ago in the Christian 
Register and igathered from the earlier biog- 
raphy, but here are more of them. Her 
girlhood, her life as a teacher and writer, her 
busy days as wife, mother, and writer, her 
sudden fame, and her experiences in a war 
in which she took a personal part in other 
ways than by her writing of the most notable 
book that preceded it,—all afford interesting 
chapters of a book which is a timely recog- 
nition of the place its subject holds in Ameri- 
can life and letters. The book is edited with 
tender veneration and affection, but also with 
good taste. Good stories are numerous, and 
the analysis of family characteristics is often 
keen. For instance, the chronic poverty of 
the Stowes is thus explained. The open- 
handed generosity and the unsuspecting trust- 
fulness in those who wished to invest their 
money for them went far to account for this. 
Then carelessness in financial matters was 
ever a Beecher failing. When the ladies of 
his Boston church gave Dr. Lyman Beecher 
fifty dollars for a new overcoat, he ran round 
the corner and popped it into a missionary 
collection. When the Elmira people wished 
to settle an annuity on Thomas K. Beecher, 
he refused it, saying that it was the ambition 
of his life to be a worthy object of charity in 
his old age. ‘‘One might as well give money 
to a resurrection angel as to a genuine 
Beecher,’ says the biographer feelingly. 
Again Prof. Stowe was one of the same kind. 
He descended from John Stow, the chronicler 
of London, to whom James I. gave letters 
patent to solicit the alms of the London 
people, because he had spent a lifetime of 
unrequited service in collecting the historical 
monuments of London. Stow collected seven 
shillings and sixpence, and the letters patent 
were extended, that he might have a second 
try atit. This is only a sample of the inter- 
esting pages from which one might freely 
quote at random. 


PRACTICAL SALESMANSHIP. By Nathaniel 
C. Fowler, Jr. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1 net.—In this book Mr. Fowler has pre- 
sented the principles and ethics of salesman- 
ship in a way to make his suggestions and 
advice practical and profitable to young men 
about to enter this field of business, or to 
those who, having given themselves to it, 
find obstacles in their way to the success they 
desire. No one is better fitted than Mr. 
Fowler to discuss the psychology of selling, 
the relations between salesman and buyer, 
and the qualities that make for mastery. 
His chapters are supplemented, however, by 
twenty-nine specially written articles written 
by prominent commercial men out of much 
personal experience. 


Rocky Forp. By Mary Hartwell Cath- 
erwood. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25.—This is a new edition of 
a popular story that gives a picture of child 
life in the Middle West in the years preceding 
the Civil War, when little girls wore hoops, 
thrilled with excitement in spell-downs, had 
their party dresses made of fluffy tarleton, 
and knew tasks and games to which the mod- 
ern child is a stranger. Yet the child nature 
was the same then as now, and “‘ Dr. Garde’s 
little girl” has the qualities that charm and 
entertain. The demand for this new edi- 
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tion is said to arise from the increasing im- 
portance rightly attached to books that 
faithfully picture the folk-life of former 
generations. 


Buppik. By Anna Chapin Ray. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—In a certain 
sense it is no new thing for Miss Ray to 
write books for boys; for appreciation of 
her Teddy Series was by no means confined 
to girls, and we have even seen the entire 
set retaining an honorable position in a col- 
lege student’s bookcase, never crowded out 
by maturer books. This volume, however, 
is frank confession of her attempt to make 
a boy the central figure of a new series. Per- 
haps girls will like it none the less, and Buddie 
is certainly an engaging young hero, whose 
career starts with promise. Miss Ray’s ar- 
dent sympathy with young people comes to 
the front in all her stories, and there seems 
to be no reason why this should not prove 
as popular as her other books. 


GrorGE THORNE. By Norval Richardson. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25 net.—In 
his new novel Mr. Thorne has an exciting 
situation which he has constructed with con- 
siderable skill and set before the reader with 
a good degree of literary ingenuity. He has 
not overdone the matter by solving all the 
mystery involved, and there will be readers, 
probably, who will wish he had written an 
additional chapter to dispose of the last pos- 
sibility of mistake. In any case it is an 
interesting story, woven of sinning, atone- 
ment, courage, and love. It moves with 
spirit from beginning to end. 


THE CapTaIN OF THE S. I. G.’s. By Etta 
Anthony Baker. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co.—Mrs. Baker has become well known as 
a popular writer for girls, and this volume 
shows that she also understands how to sym- 
pathize with the sports and ambitions and 
experiences of boys. Carter Carroll is a 
natural, healthy-minded, not too perfect lad, 
eager for good times, but capable also of 
enthusiasms in other phases of life. The 
incidents of the book are so varied that one 
becomes acquainted with him under different 
conditions and through certain tests of good 
nature, pluck, or endurance. This is a good 
story. 


THE VERY LITTLE PERSON. By Mary 
Heaton Vorse. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1 net.—This book will probably 
find its warmest admirers among those who 
already know something of a baby’s winsome 
wiles and its relentless tyranny if once given 
half a chance to develop its latent possi- 
bilities for mastership. A baby helpless? 
asks the fond father, and the answer is 
enlightening. Young parents will find many 
of their personal experiences here analyzed 
and set in order, and they may thus know 
that they are a part of a vast company, all 
trying with sweetness and patience to develop 
baby brains and baby fingers, and then 
mourning when the baby ways have vanished. 


Books Received. 


Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Mother’s Love Songs. By Elizabeth Toldridge. 
The Sense and Nonsense of Christian Science. 
C. Prince. $1 net. Ree 
The Career of the Child. By Maximilian P. E. Grosz- 
mann. $2.50 net. 


By Leon 
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f 
Oh! lose the winter from thine heart, the darkness from 
thine eyes, 
And from the low hearth-chair of dreams, my Love-o’- 
May, arise; 
And let the maidens robe thee like a white, white lilac-tree. 
Oh, hear the call of Spring, fair Soul,—and wilt thou 
come with me? 


Even so, and even so! 
Whither thou goest, I will go. 
I would follow thee. 


Then wilt. thou see the orange-trees star-flowering over 
Spain, 

Or arched and mounded Kaiser-towns that moulder mid 
Almain, 

Or through the cypress gardens go of magic Italy? 

Oh! East or West, or South or North, say, wilt thou come 
with me? 


Even so, or even so! 
Whither thou goest, I will go. 
I will follow thee. 


But wilt thou farther come with me through hawthorn 
red and white 

Until we find the wall that hides the Land of Heart’s 
Delight? 

* The gates all carved with olden things are strange and 

dread to see: 

But I will lift thee through, fair Soul. 
me! 


Arise and come with 


Even so, Love, even so! 
Whither thou goest, I will go! 
Lo, I follow thee. 
—Rachel Annand Taylor. 


How Bumble-Puppy caught a Mouse. 


BY A. L. SYKES, 


“T can bark ‘Woof! Woof!’ said dear, 
white, curly Bumble-Puppy to Mother Dog 
one day in the long cold time. 

“Yes,” said Mother Dog, “you bark well.” 

“T can gnaw a bone to make my teeth 
strong, and drink warm milk to make me 
fat; I can sleep with my ears wide awake, 
and, if a stranger comes, I can growl ’Urr- 
urr-urr!’ low and deep.” 

“Vou are a good child,’ said Mother 
Dog. “Now go out in the yard, and run 
and play in the snow, and get strong legs so 
you can hunt.” 

Bumble-Puppy hung his tail right down 
straight, and shut his eyes, and looked across. 
“Tt is too cold,” he said. 

“Too cold for a brave dog? Who ever 
heard of such a thing? All good dogs like 
to run in the cold.” 

“T don’t,” said Bumble-Puppy. 
to sit by the fire and be warm.” 

“You talk like a cat!’ said Mother Dog, 
“and what use are cats? Come, be my good 
puppy, and go out with me.” 

Just then the Farmer whistled, and Mother 
Dog had to go, and Bumble-Puppy was 
glad, and he said “‘Woof! Woof!’’ for joy, 
and ran and sat with Cat by the fire. 

Cat did not like Bumble-Puppy. She 
looked at him with round green eyes, but 
she did not move. 

“‘T wish to be a cat,” said Bumble-Puppy. 
“T wish to sit all day by the warm fire. Cat,” 
said Bumble-Puppy softly, “how could I be 
one? HowcouldIbelike you?” 

“You couldn’t,’”’ said Cat. 

“How does one be a cat?” said Bumble- 
Puppy. ‘‘Icantry. I wish to be like you.” 


“T wish 
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“JT wash myself very clean,’ said Cat, 
and she looked at Bumble-Puppy’s coat. He 
did not look clean to her. 

. “T can do that,’ said Bumble-Puppy, and 
he began to wash his white coat with his pink 
tongue. 

“JT purr,” said Cat, “all the time that 
I am not sleeping: listen!’’ And Cat said, 
Puts! Pipl unt)? 

“T will try,’’ said Bumble-Puppy, and 
‘Urr-urr-urr!’ went he. ‘‘I can’t do it long: 
it takes away my breath, and makes me feel 
cross.”’ 

“That is growling,” said Cat. ‘I can do 
that, too. I’m afraid you can never be a 
cat.” 

“Oh, dear! I wish to,’’ said Bumble- 
Puppy. ‘‘What do you eat, Cat?” 

“Meat and milkand all good food.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Bumble-Puppy, and he 
wagged his tail and was glad. ‘Tell me 
more.” 

“Well,” said Cat, ‘‘now I will tell you the 
secret. There is one thing all cats must do, 
—catch: mice.’’ 

“What is a mice?’’ asked Bumble-Puppy. 

“A mouse has a sharp nose and fur anda 
long, long tail and shiny black eyes, and it 
stays in dark places, and you must hunt long 
for it. When you see it, quick you must 
jump! then you must play with it; then you 
must eat it.” 

“Would I be a cat if I caught a mouse?” 
asked Bumble-Puppy, but Cat’s eyes were 
shut, and she did not speak. 

Just then a Strange Lady came in. 

“Urr-urr-urr,”’ said Bumble-Puppy. 

“Put, your things in the parlor, and then 
come and sit by the warm fire,’’ said the 


}reach, but no mouse was there. 


Farmer’s Wife, and the Strange Lady put her 
hat and her coat and her long neck fur in the 
next room, and came and sat by the fire. 

“ Urr-urr-urr-urr-urr-urr-urr!’’? said Bum- 
ble-Puppy. “ Urr-urr-urr-urr, urr, urr!’’ He 
was trying to purr. 

“Ts your dog cross?” 
Lady. . 

“No,” said the Farmer’s Wife. ‘‘I never 
heard him do so before. He is only a puppy. 
Go away, Bumble-Puppy.”’ 

Bumble-Puppy was sad. “I will go and 
find a mouse, and be a real cat,’’ he said, and 
he went upstairs and looked under all the 
beds and in all the closets and up the attic 
stairs, but not a mouse did he see. 

Then he jumped on all the beds, and looked 
and scratched under all the pillows, but not 
a mouse did he find. 

Then he pulled all the shoes and slippers 
and overshoes out of their places, and bit 
them, but not a single one held a mouse. 

Bumble-Puppy was sad. He went down 
and sat by the fire again. 

“Oh, I wish to be a cat!) 9 Urr-urr-urr-urr- 
urr-urr!’’ said he, trying to purr. 

“He growls at me all the time,” said the 
Strange Lady. 

“‘Bumble-Puppy,” said the Farmer’s Wife, 
“go right away, or I must put you out of 
doors.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ said Bumble-Puppy, and 
his tail hung down, and his ears hung down, 
and he was not glad. 

“T will find a mouse,” he said, and he went 
and looked in all the milk pails and all the 
pots and pans on the low shelves in the 
kitchen, but not a mouse did he see. 

Then he pulled the coats and umbrellas 
down in the hall, but not a mouse was there. 


asked the Strange 


| 
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Then he shook all the curtains he could 
Even in 
the curtains of the dark parlor was hiding no 
mouse. ‘ 

“Oh, dear, dear!. I shall never be a cat,” 
whined Bumble-Puppy, and then he saw— 
what do you suppose? 

Right in the corner on the chair with the 
Strange Lady’s hat and coat something lay. 
It had a sharp nose, and black shiny eyes, 
and it looked right at Bumble-Puppy. It 
was twice as long as your arm. 

How Bumble-Puppy did feel! ‘“‘It must 
be a mouse,” he said. “I have hunted long, 
and it is hiding in a dark place.’”’ He went 
nearer. 

“Yes, it has-fur, and it has a long, long 
tail. It must be a mouse!’’ 

Bumble-Puppy crept closer and closer 
—then jump! went he. The furry thing 
did not stir, and Bumble-Puppy pulled it 
off the chair. 

“Now I must play with the mouse,” he 
said, and he did, and it did not move at all. 

“Now I must eat it,’’ said Bumble-Puppy, 
and he took off much of its fur, and tried to 
eat it, but it was not good. 

“T will play with it more,’’ said Bumble- 
Puppy, and he did. He ran with it, and said, 
“Woof! Woof!” very loud and high, and he 
said, “ Urr-urr-urr!’’ very low and deep. 

Just then the Strange Lady came to the 
door. 

“Oh, oh, oh!”’ cried she. ‘‘My fur! my 
neck fur!’’ And then the Farmer’s Wife 
came in. 

She took Bumble-Puppy, and slapped him, 
oh, so hard, and then she put him out in the 
cold snow. 

“Wow! 
Puppy. 

Mother Dog came, 


Wow! Wow! cried Bumble- 


“Hush!” she said, ‘‘you are too old to 
cry like that. Do you still wish to be a lazy 
cate? 


“No, no, NO!” said Bumble-Puppy. 

“Do you wish to hunt mice like a cat?” 
asked Mother Dog, ‘‘or will you be a big, 
strong dog, and watch the house and the 
barn, and keep the foxes away, and hunt 
them, too?”’ 

“T wish to hunt foxes,’ said Bumble- 
Puppy. 

“Come, then,” said Mother Dog, and 
away she ran, and Bumble-Puppy ran, too. 

Far off in the woods they found a fox. 
“Ha, ha!” he laughed, and away he ran, 
and after him ran Mother Dog, and after her 
ran Bumble-Puppy. It was fun to run over 
the ice and snow in the cold clear air, and that 
sly fox ran and ran in a great circle, and, when 
Mother Dog and Bumble-Puppy lost track of 
him, they were back at the farm. 

“You are a good child,” said Mother Dog. 
“Vou ran well, you kept the trail well. By 
and by you can run fast enough to catch a 
fox:”” 

“Yes,” said Bumble-Puppy, and he went 
into the house. How well he felt! How 
strong! How hungry he was! 

“Bad Bumble-Puppy,”’ said the Farmer’s 
Wife. 

“He won’t do it again,” said the Farmer. 
“Come here, Bumble-Puppy.” 

Bumble-Puppy went ‘to the Farmer, and 
wagged his tail. 

“Growl,” said the Farmer. 

“Urr-urr-urr!’’ said Bumble-Puppy, very 
low and deep. 
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“Bark for your supper,” said the Farmer. 

“Woof! Woof!’ said Bumble-Puppy, 
very loud and high. 

“Now go and get your supper; you area 
smart dog,” said the Farmer, and Bumble- 
Puppy knew every word that he said, and 
went and found his plate full of good food. 

“Now lie down here by me,” said the 
Farmer, and Bumble-Puppy lay down on his 
rug before the fire, and was glad, and in a 
minute he was sound asleep. 


Jack’s Spelfing-book. 


Jack is a nice, big dog that lives in the 
country. Whose dog he is I cannot say; 
for he wandered away from his owner, and 
followed a carriage that belongs in his pres- 
ent home. Why he left those who had 
brought him up nobody can tell, unless it 
is because he felt that he wanted to live 
with one of the best men in the world. If 
that was his wish, it is gratified; for, in spite 
of all that his present master has done, he 
cannot find the real owners of the dog. So 
Jack is allowed to stay in his self-chosen 
home, and his big, friendly eyes and gentle 
ways have made him a great favorite there. 

Down in a pretty meadow near the house 
stands a group of trees. The soil is easily 
loosened among the roots, and here Jack 
likes to bury away his treasures of bone and 
bits of bread. Up the hill, past the roomy, 
old-fashioned house that sits smiling beside 
the way,—for all the world like the great- 
hearted man who lives in it,—the school- 
children daily pass to the little ‘country 
school-house. 

Sometimes they stop to gather violets or 
to make nosegays of grass and daisies or to 
try each other’s chins with golden buttercups 
to see ‘‘who loves butter.” It wouldn’t 
be strange if sometimes their little lunch- 
baskets or school-books were left behind on 
the rocks or on the old stone wall, when the 
school-bell suddenly calls them from this 
pretty sport to read and spell. But Jack 
would scorn to steal their dinner, and all his 
knowledge—and he has a good deal—he 
learned without any school-books. He was 
much more likely to mount guard over such 
forgotten things till the owners came to 
claim them. 

One day Jack was seen flying down the 
hill with something in his mouth. It looked 
as though it might be a pigeon with white 
wings outspread. It was after the school 
had closed for the day. All the boys and girls 
had trotted by with posies in their hands, 
and the quiet of the summer night was com- 
ing on. Away flew Jack with the strange 
object in his mouth, a gleam of blue showing 
among the white. He did not stop at the 
house, but went by so fast that it was impos- 
sible to see what unusual thing he was earry- 
ing. With aspring he was over the low fence 
and down in the meadow. Here he began to 
dig with his big paws a good, large hole. In 
it he laid his treasure, as he would have placed 
a bone, and covered it tidily over with earth. 

Some one saw him busily at work from 
the house; and, before dark, one or two of 
the family had the curiosity, or perhaps Jack 
might have thought the impertinence, to go 
down in the meadow to see what he had so 
carefully buried. Jack saw their plan, and 
determined to join the expedition. But he 
had done his work so well that at first they 
could not find the place. He stood by and 
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looked on reproachfully, but would give 
them no hint. Finding one or two fresh 
traces of digging, they unearthed first a bit 
of cracker and then a bone. But the object 
that was carried by was larger than these. 
Jack looked on with indifference when these 
common things were dug up. At last they 
found the spot where his latest load was 
hidden. When they began to uncover it, he 
jumped forward with a bark, as if to beg them 
to let it alone; but they did not heed it. 
Another twist of the cane, and a blue-covered 
spelling-book came to light! Jack had evi- 
dently picked it up after some careless little 
girl, and was keeping it safely in his earthly 
cupboard till he could restore it.—TIsabel C. 
Barrows. 


‘Theulvioon and her Star. 


See the lovely Lady Moon 
Walking fast and far 

Through the cloudy fields of sky, 
With her little star. 


Everywhere my Lady goes 
See, he trots behind; 

’Tis her little poodle dog, 
White and true and kind. 


Other frisky stars peep out, 
Coaxing him to play; 

But the faithful little friend 
Will not run away. 


Lady Moon, Lady Moon, 
You must treat him well! 
Tf you are not kind to him, 
I shall have to tell! 
—Abbie Farwell Brown, in the Churchman. 


When Kenneth walked the Raif. 


“Remember to be a good boy in school 
to-day, Kenneth,’ said his mother, as she 
buttoned his little blue coat up to his chin, 
and kissed him good-bye, “and don’t walk 
on the rail.” 

Kenneth acted sulky as he trudged off 
down the street. ‘“‘It’s no fun ’less I walk 
on the rail,’”’ he grumbled. ‘“‘I c’n hear the 
car all right when it comes.” 

He kicked up the dust spitefully with the 
toes of his shoes and mumbled to himself. 
It was always such sport to balance on the 
shining rail and see how far and how fast 
he could go without slipping off. Mother 
was mean to say he couldn’t. 

Kenneth edged up next to the car track, and 
walked along close to it for a few steps. 

“T sh’d think I might,”’ he muttered. 

**No-o-o-o! No-o-o-o! No-o-o0-00!”’ 
hummed the wind down the telephone poles. 

“T shan’t mind you—old telephone poles,” 
cried Kenneth. : 

“‘Oh-o0-00! Oh-oo-00!’’ moaned the wind 
in the wires. 

But Kenneth would not listen. He put 
one naughty foot up on the rail, and then 
the other. 

Clip-clap! clip-clap! How he zipped along 
on the narrow rail! He hadn’t slipped yet. 
Hi, there! Almost tumbled off that time. 
Clip-clap! clip-clap! Faster and faster. 
He was running now, with his eyes fixed on 
the rail just ahead. 

He did not see the car rounding the curve 
nor hear the harsh jangle of the warning 
gong. 

“Hey, boy! get off the track!” shouted an 
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Startled, Kenneth looked up. His feet 
slipped, and down he went with a jar, scrap- 
ing his ankles on the hard edge of the rail. 
Before he could move a huge grinding 
shadow bore down on him. He shut his 
eyes and shuddered. But his eyes stayed 
shut hardly a second. Then he opened 
them again, and there was the car halted 
not two feet away, and the motorman fiercely 
pounding his gong and still shouting at him. 

Kenneth scrambled out of the way as fast ' 
as possible, and the car passed on; but he 
had been thoroughly frightened, and, besides, 
he could not help limping, his ankles pained 
him so. 

“What s’pose they hadn’t seen me!” 
he whispered to himself, trembingly. ‘‘Oh, 
what s’pose they hadn’t!”’ 

And that night, after he had told his mother 
all about it, he said earnestly, ‘‘I won’t 
ever walk on the rail again, mother, not 
ever again till you say I may.’’—Emily* Rose 
Burt, in Sunday School Times. 


Cat and Sparrow. 


One day my house cat rushed into my 
room, having in its mouth a sparrow caught 
in the neighboring garden. Scarcely had 
Puss entered the room when she let the bird 
free, evidently with the purpose of playing 
with it, as is the custom of cats with mice, 
before devouring them. ‘The sparrow, hav- 
ing one of its wings injured, could not 
escape by flying, but boldly began to attack 
its huge enemy by fierce blows on the nose 
with its beak. The cat seemed astonished 
at the attack, and beat a retreat. From 
that moment the two seemed to forget their 
natural instincts and came to a mutual 
understanding. 

The truce continued, and gradually grew 
to a fraternal friendship. They ate, played, 
and slept together. Often they ran about 
the house, the sparrow perched on the cat’s 
back, and sometimes carried gently in the 
cat’s mouth, from which it was released on 
the first wish to. be free. When feeding to- 
gether, Puss never touched a morsel till her 
friend had first partaken. 

Many of my friends came to see the strange 
sight, and were much amused at the proceed- 
ings of the friendly pair. One morning the 
sparrow, seeing the window open, and its 
wings being now in good order, took its flight, 
and I saw it no more. Whether it ever re- 
membered its captivity with regret I cannot 
know, but I am bound to add that Puss did 
not die of grief on account of losing its com- 
panion.—The Revue Scientifique. 


Dog and Peacock. 


Animals are often known to form very 
strange friendships. Cats become very fond 
of horses, and even of birds. Goats and 
horses are frequently great friends. Even 
a lioness has been known to be so much 
attached to a little terrier that it was mis- 
erable at its absence. Mr. Bruce, of House 
of Falkland, Fife, Scotland, kept several 
peacocks, one of which, instead of roosting 
with its mates in the trees or on the walls, 
always went to the kennel where the collie 
was tied up, and squeezed itself in with the 
dog. The peacock’s tail sticking out of the 
kennel had a very funny appearance.—Z/lus- 
trated Christian Weekly. 
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United Work against War. 


BY H. C. PHILLIPS. 


He is indeed a skeptic who to-day declares 
international peace an idle dream. ‘The 
feeble voice of the peace-worker is swelled 
by the official tones of President Taft and 
Sir Edward Grey; the unnoticed declara- 
tion of the Peace Society is given life by a 
joint resolution of Congress authorizing a 
commission to study international peace; a 
form of international court, the dream of 
past generations, is settling three cases a 
year at The Hague, and a better court is in 
prospect; those who a few years ago were 
petitioning for arbitration treaties of any 
kind now see negotiations for an Anglo- 
American treaty of unlimited scope; the 
approaching centenary of the close of a war 
brings not jubilation in either country, but 
a cordial union of the two peoples in plans 
for celebrating peace; a hitherto “ visionary” 
movement is stimulated by a $10,000,000 
gift from a practical business man,—in short, 
were it not for armaments, a casual observer 
might well believe the end of war in sight. 

Valuable and encouraging as are events 
like these, they must not be allowed to 
blind us to the immensity of the problem. 
War is no longer popular; but it is still a 
recognized institution and a disagreeable 
possibility, while preparations for it remain 
one of the greatest handicaps to social 
progress. ‘To remove it and its burdens, 
there must be substituted something capable 
of acceptably settling the most difficult 
disputes that can arise between nations. 
And, after finding a substitute, there remains 
the need of educating the peoples of the 
different nations to its universal use. Not 
only must the institution—be it the present 
Hague Court, the proposed Court of Arbitral 
Justice, or some other agency—be created, 
but the masses must be trained to accept it. 
Present developments are merely evidence 
that thinking people are disposed to seriously 
consider any practical plan the peace move- 
ment has to offer. Having secured their 
attention, the peace forces must transform 
their interest into activity, their sympathy 
into co-operation, until public sentiment 
shall decree the end of war. 

The very immensity of the task suggests 
an inquiry into the instruments available 
for its performance, and it is gratifying to 
find that in America those instruments are 
numerous and active. But the most hope- 
ful side of the picture lies in the recent growth 
of a spirit of unity and co-operation, the 
absence of which has hitherto seriously 
crippled peace work in this country. 

In the development of the public senti- 
ment that is now finding expression in official 
circles the part taken by the American 
Peace Society will perhaps never be properly 
appreciated. From 1828, alone in the 
American field and in the face of constant 
ridicule, it carried on a determined cam- 
paign against war. In 1866 the Universal 
Peace Union took a share of the work— 
and of the ridicule. A little later the Peace 
Association of Friends began its quiet and 
effective work; and in 1895 the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration 
entered the field, with its special subject 
of international arbitration. The other 
agencies are of very recent origin and include 
the American Society for International 
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Conciliation, the American Peace and Arbi- 
tration League, the American School Peace 
League, the World Peace Foundation, the 
American Society for the Judicial Settle- 
ment of International Disputes, the New 
York Peace Society, the Pennsylvania 
Arbitration and Peace Society, the Inter- 
collegiate Peace Association, and numerous 
local peace societies, many of them affiliated 
with the American Peace Society, the main 
office of which is soon to be established in 
Washington. Each of these societies adopted 
a line of action with little reference to the 
others; hence there soon arose misunder- 
standings and duplication of effort which 
threatened to sap the vitality of the move- 
ment. 

It was with these facts in mind that-in 
1909 the Lake Mohonk Conference appointed 
a distinguished committee to undertake to 
secure the consent of all the peace agencies 
in America to a National Council for Arbi- 
tration and Peace, the purpose of which 
would be to exercise an advisory super- 
vision of the work of the different societies 
and render it more effective. This step, 
now taken, marks a new era in the peace 
movement. 


New York’s Services for the Peace 
Cause. 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


(From an address at the Liberal Religious Congress in 
New York.) 

The year 1915, the year of the Third Hague 
Conference, will be epoch-making in human 
history; and it is impressive to remember 
that it will be the centennial of the founding 
of the World Peace Movement. That as an 
organized movement began in New York. 
The first Peace Society in the world was the 
New York Peace Society, founded in the 
summer of 1815 by David Low Dodge, who 
a few years before had published his famous 
book on ‘‘War inconsistent with the Re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ,’ in which he had 
set forth that ‘‘war is inhuman,” that 
“war is unwise’ and that “‘war is crim- 
inal” with a power that makes his book 
still cogent to-day. In Christmas week of 
the same year the Massachusetts Peace 
Society was organized in Dr. Channing’s 
study in Boston, at the instigation of Noah 
Worcester; and from these two American 
centres the Peace Movement has spread 
until it has created The Hague conferences, 
the International Tribunal, and President 
Taft’s proposal for unlimited treaties of 
arbitration. All honor, as the centennial 
comes around, to David Low Dodge and the 
New York Peace Society of 1815! As the 
little Commonwealth of Massachusetts de- 
creed at the beginning that only church 
members might vote, so this first Peace 
Society in New York decreed that only 
church members might be members of the 
society. We think that both were mis- 
taken, but by the condition both empha- 
sized their conception of the sacredness 
of the function. 

When the influence, started in New York 
by David Low Dodge in 1815, had extended 
so far as to call the First Hague Conference 
into being, what contribution did New 
York make to that historic conference? 
The two leading men in our American dele- 
gation there, Andrew D. White and Seth 
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Low, were both citizens of New York; and a 
citizen of New York also was Frederick 
W. Holls, the secrétary of our delegation” 
and the American historian of the confer- 
ence. So, too, in the Second Hague Confer- 
ence in 1907 the two leading members of 
our American delegation, Joseph H. Choate 
and Horace Porter, were both citizens of 
New York. Our American Secretary of 
State at that time, who penned the masterly 
letter of instruction for their guidance, was 
Elihu Root, also a citizen of New York, 
whose constructive services for the cause of 
international justice and fraternity alto- 
gether during the last half-dozen years 
have been greater than those of any other 
American statesman. When’ Mr. Carnegie 
established his great endowment for inter- 
national peace, it was inevitable that Mr. 
Root should be invited to become its head. 

And Mr. Carnegie himself, he, too, is 
a citizen of New York, and his services 
for our great cause it is almost impossible 
to enumerate. When the international arbi- 
tration tribunal was established by the First 
Hague Conference, Mr. Carnegie, recognizing 
instantly its momentous significance, gave 
$1,500,000 to erect at The Hague a noble 
palace of international justice for the worthy 
housing of the great new agencies. He 
gave another million for a noble build- 
ing for the new International Court in Central 
America and for a yet more magnificent 
building for the offices of the Pan-American 
Bureau in Washington. Righteously im- 
patient with the popular habit of pension- 
ing only soldiers, as if the military service 
of mankind was the pre-eminent and highest 
service, he established the great fund to 
pension teachers, and also the great fund, 
not only in this country, but in other coun- 
tries, for “heroes of peace,” the men who 
had shown conspicuous courage and ren- 
dered conspicuous service in saving instead 
of destroying life. And now, at last, this 
eminent citizen of New York has given his 
$10,000,000, the princeliest gift for the cause 
since time began, for the distinct promotion 
of international peace. The greatest peace 
congress ever held was the Peace Congress 
of 1907 in New York, over which Mr. Car- 
negie presided; and the centennial of the 
founding of the old New York Peace Society 
by David Low Dodge will find Mr. Carnegie 
the president of the New York Peace So- 
ciety of to-day. 

‘Consider also the wonderful work of 
that illustrious New York citizen, Albert 
K. Smiley, the founder of the Lake Mo- 
honk Conferences on International Arbi- 
tration. I do not hesitate to say that there 
has been no series of conferences in behalf 
of this commanding cause anywhere in the 
world which have exerted an influence com- 
parable with that of the Lake Mohonk 
conferences during the last sixteen years. 
Mohonk has been the prolific mother of 
influences and institutions which have 
mightily affected all America and all the 
world; and it has never done more courageous 
and constructive work than in the confer- 
ences of these latest years under the presi- 
dency of another distinguished New York 
citizen, Nicholas Murray Butler. It is 
right to say that there is no other head of 
any great American university who is 
rendering such resolute and untiring service 
for the peace cause to-day as President 
Butler of Columbia. I think there is no 
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other head of any Aterican institution 
for the training of teachers who is rendering 
such eminent service for our cause as Prof. 
Samuel T. Dutton of the Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University. I think there is 
no man at the head of any great public 
school department in the United States who 
is a more zealous or more intelligent worker 
for the cause than Henry M. Leipziger, the 
head of that wonderful New York system 
of school lectures. "There have never been 
seen elsewhere such impressive demon- 
strations for the peace cause by school 
children as the two great festivals in New 
York in 1904 and 1907, arranged by that 
earnest New York school teacher, Mary J. 
Pierson. ‘There is no other man in the 
American pulpit who is preaching such 
powerful sermons for the cause as Charles 
E. Jefferson of the Broadway Tabernacle; 
and there are no two journals which are 
rendering the cause more constant and con- 
spicuous service than the New York IJnde- 
pendent and the New York Evening Post. 
Surely this is a noble record to-day for the 
city and the Commonwealth where the world’s 
first Peace Society was founded almost a 
century ago. 


Christian Thought and Faith. 


The great river of Christian faith is fed 
not only from the main stream of orthodox 
belief, but also by a thousand auxiliary 
tributaries,—by the heresies of every age, 
by the protestants who have stood alone, 
each in his lonely thought, like solitary 
springs in separate and distant valleys. 
The come-outers and critics have added 
their portion to the stream, the visionaries 
and fanatics theirs, the unknown martyrs 
theirs. Each of the great rivers of the 
world—Father Rhine, Father Nile, Father 
Mississippi—has its source in many distant 
valleys and lakes and mountains lying wide 
apart. Some of its waters come from cold 
and icy ravines, from the bosom of enor- 
mous glaciers among the upper mountains. 
Some come from lakes. sleeping peacefully 
amid the farms and forests. Some of its 
tributaries stretch far away for hundreds 
of miles, in streams almost as majestic as 
that of the river into which they empty. 
But the waters flow together and make one 
mighty current, which rolls on to the ocean, 
an undivided tide. It has eddies, which 
seem to run backward. But in reality they 
only seem to go backward: they soon fall 
again into the general tendency of the river. 
It has streams which run out of it, but they 
return again after a short circuit. It some- 
times eats away its banks, and leaves its 
old channel, making a new and shorter one. 
It sometimes overflows them, and spreads 
itself far and wide, covering the plains with 
a watery inundation; and sometimes it 
shrinks away, parched by summer heat, 
and seems about to disappear. But age 
after age it continues essentially the same, 
flowing from the same source, flowing toward 
the same outlet, into the same infinite sea. 

The great river of (orthodox) Christian 
faith has, in like manner, many sources. 
One of its great tributaries reaches far away, 
for thousands of years before the birth of 
Christ, to the plains of Mamre and the days 
of Abraham. It brings down the knowledge 
of our God, the Maker and Lord of heaven 
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when the shepherd chiefs looked from their 
tent doors up into the silent sky, beaming 
with unnumbered stars, and said, ‘‘ The 
Lord is here, and I knew it not: this is none 
other than the house of God and the gate of 
heaven.”’ Down along the channel of this 
old stream the pure waters of monotheism 
flow, past the towers of Melchizedek and the 
well of Jacob and through the plains of 
Egypt, whence, issuing with a fuller vol- 
ume, fed by the wisdom of the Egyptians, 
it is called henceforth Judaism. How many 
of the great ideas of Moses and Job and 
David and Isaiah feed to-day the thoughts 
of Christendom, and make a part of ortho- 
dox Christianity! But also many side 
streams, from Persia and Assyria, many a 
conviction born in Greece, many an idea 
originating in the cold mountains of Scan- 
dinavia, have at last become part of Christian 
faith. For Christianity is hospitable, and 
accepts all living truth from all quarters, 
and finds room for it in its deep channel. 
How much more ample the tide of Christian 
conviction now, fed by the thoughts and 
aspirations of eighteen centuries, than it 
was at the beginning, in the minds of Peter 
and Bartholomew! For the plain predic- 
tion of Jesus was that the Spirit of Truth 
should come to lead his Church into all 
truth, taking of his, and showing it to his 
disciples, and adding to the belief of the 
Church, year by year, those many things 
which he had to say, but which they were 
not then capable of receiving —James Free- 
man Clarke. 


New York Letter. 


I once visited at a house where there were 
three children. Two were of that bright, 
show class that lends itself so readily to 
display. The other child was a quiet, de- 
mure little fellow who, while incapable of 
exhibition, did, at the same time, feel keenly 
the contrast between himself and his brother 
and sister. After listening to the literary 
and musical stunts of the two older children, 
I asked the shy boy in his corner if he could 
not do anything. I shall never forget his 
look of grateful delight as he said, ‘“‘ Yes’m, I 
can squeak my shoe!’’ Think of my offering 
this New York Letter after the stirring 
events of the late May meetings! It must 
at best be but a weak, newsy echo,—a squeak 
of good intent. 

Many of our New York ministers who 
make history here at home were in Boston 
during Anniversary Week, and what was 
Boston’s gain was our loss at that time. 
Still there were a few of us at home, and 
things have been going mildly on. There is 
always the tense activity as church and 
Alliance work draws near the close of the 
year. 

Just now, when all nature calls for atten- 
tion, church services are apt to suffer unless 
a mighty sense of duty and loyalty hold one. 
It is such a lovely spring, a late but perfect 
gift from a begrudging winter. It makes us 
feel as a dear Unitarian minister expressed 
it recently to me when I tried to recall myself 
to him, ‘““Do not ask me to remember any 
one pleasant thing,’”’ he said, quaintly cour- 
teous, ‘“‘there are so many pleasant things. 
Now if it had been an unpleasant thing,’’— 
and then he smiled that rare smile that 
surely is a gift of God. 

This early June weather fills us with a 
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sense of “‘so many pleasant things,’ and it 
gives us power to discount the unpleasant 
ones. “How good it is to be alive!”’ we 
say, and the impulse is quick togive, as well 
as take, of the general sense of joy. 

The annual meeting of the League has 
already been reported, but there were two 
or three notes of interest in the reports 
given by Alliance secretaries. 

Miss Hawes of Ridgewood, N.J., gave a 
really exhilarating account of the church and 
Alliance work in her field. For so many 
years Miss Hawes has given her heart and 
energy to the place so dear to her that it 
was good to hear her speak of the success. 
Ridgewood is to have a ‘‘ whole minister’’ of 
its own in the future, and, whoever he may 
be, I am sure with such a backing he will 
make a success. 

The raising of money by Alliances is 
always listened to at the League with bated 
breath. The women are keen on that line, 
and the ingenuity displayed by them is 
often as amusing as it is fine and loyal. It 
is pleasant to think that their efforts and 
results are appreciated in our denomination. 
When a red-letter day comes to us,—a church 
cleared of debt, a new society started or 
what not,—the men and women stand 
shoulder to shoulder, and share in the honor. 
Not so the display of pomp and glory at the 
recent dedication of St. John the Divine in 
New York City. 

In the church, if nowhere else, women 
have toiled devotedly from first to last with- 
out comment from men. Next to the home 
it seemed the most fitting place for their 
feminine efforts, and the Episcopal Church is 
no exception to this, But on that day when, 
with pride and much display, the people 
gathered to pay homage, it was noted that 
in the long line of marching men not a 
woman walked. To one ignorant of the 
meaning of it all it would have seemed that 
men alone had brought about the long- 
looked-for triumph. How splendid it would 
have been had the church set a good example 
on that memorable day, and demanded that 
its women should share in the achievement! 
But the orthodox church is never foremost 
in reform. Saint Paul’s masculine clutch is 
still upon its thought and deed. As a writer 
remarked lately, ‘‘Men are very fond of the 
Bible when it comes to quoting it to women.” 
Still the long, quiet march of women down 
Fifth Avenue, not long ago, is significant: as 
one of our New York papers said, ‘‘ That 
parade should be heeded as once the writing 
on the wall should have been.”’ A change is 
everywhere apparent. 

The last meeting of the year of the New 
York Unitarian Club was held at the Hotel 
Manhattan May 10. The general subject 
was ‘“‘Race Prejudice,’’ and addresses were 
given by Mr. M. Honda, Prof. Alberto 
Pecorini, Rey. Dr. H. Peneira Mendes, and 
Dr. Booker T. Washington. Along this line 
of race and color prejudice Miss Mary W. 
Orrington has written strongly in her new 
book, “Half a Man,” which deals principally 
with the conditions of the colored people in 
the North. 

At. Mr. Holmes’s church the Friday Night 
Social Club held its last meeting May 12. 
The members entertained the guests after 
the business and annual election. Mr. 
Holmes called the attention of his people to 
two books that he felt should be widely read. 
The names may interest others: ‘‘ Unitarian 
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Thought,” by Ephraim Emerton; ‘The So- 
cial Basis of Religion,” by Simon N. Patten. 

At Elizabeth, N.J., the third Sunday in 
May has for many years been observed as 
Children’s Sunday. The event is one that 
children and adults enjoy alike. 

‘The sermon topics for May at the Elizabeth 
church were as follows: ‘Looking Backward 
and Looking Forward in Theology,” ‘‘What 
is it to be Religious?”” May 21 was Mothers’ 
Sunday, and Mrs. Whitney spoke. May 28 
the pulpit was supplied by a visiting minister. 
Rev. Edgar S. Wiers of Montclair addressed 
the Alliance on May 10. The subject was, 
“The Present Order of Society.’”? On May 
24 Mrs. Mallett gave a paper on ‘‘Some 
Unitarian Hymns and their Writers.’ The 
Men’s Club held a Ladies’ Night May 17. 

Mr. Greenman’s installation took place at 
Staten Island recently, and the church is doing 
good, steady work. The Alliance of this so- 
ciety invites the public to its meetings each 
month. ‘The trustees announce the signing 
of the contract for the main building of the 
Parish House, and work will begin at once. 
There will be a bowling alley in the basement. 
The building will join the church, and will 
consist of an auditorium, stage, kitchen, and 
minister’s study. There will also be a 
gallery over the end of the auditorium, two 
dressing-rooms, and toilet-rooms. 

The Lenox Avenue Church has seen a full 
and satisfactory year. Young and old in 
this working society take active part. The 
church list grows steadily, and every year 
shows new enterprises undertaken and suc- 
cessfully carried ‘out. 

The Washington Heights Society is doing 
well, and its representation on the League 
Board brings its Alliance of earnest women in 
close contact with Unitarian work. 

The Jersey City Society is growing, and 
the Alliance will enter the League member- 
ship next year. 

‘The League programme for next winter has 
not been completed, but after much discus- 
sion it was decided by the Programme Com- 
mittee that one or two days should be de- 
voted to religious topics of the Unitarian 
line of thought, and the other meetings given 
over to discussions of vital up-to-date mat- 
ters. The speakers are to be most carefully 
chosen, and in every case will be master of 
the subject. 

At the Second Chureh, Brooklyn, Mr. 
Dutton’s sermon subjects have been, for 
May: “The Romance of Reality,” “Social 
Conscience,’’ ‘‘The Pearl of Great Price.” 
Rey. C. A. Henderson of Wilmington, Del., 
preached for Mr. Dutton May 28. The re- 
ceipts from the recent fair held in Mr. 
Dutton’s church have continued to grow, 
until now they have reached $901.44. The 
church reserve fund is $5,236, and the aim 
of the society is to make it $10,000. Early 
in May Mr. Dutton asked Mr. Sheppard, a 
colored man, to speak from the pulpit on 
the “African Problem under King Leopold.” 
The address was most thrilling, and the quiet 
dramatic reserve of the speaker, who had 
been an eye-witness of what he spoke, im- 
pressed every one. 

The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn has recently raised a large 
amount of money by voluntary swbscription. 
The method of exciting public interest was 
emphasized by an enormous clock-face placed 
in a conspicuous part of the city, the hands 
of which pointed to the growing figures. 
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Day and night the moving finger caught and 
held the attention. Toward the last of the 
time a feverish tensity marked the determi- 
nation to “‘make good,’’ and a general sigh 
of eivic relief and pride went up when at 
the last moment fourteen or fifteen dollars 
above the big necessary total were shown. 

And now, as we go to mountain, ocean, or 
lake, let us carry our faith with us bravely 
in thought, word, and deed, and, perhaps to 
the many who will remain at their posts, 
the test of loyalty and endurance will be the 
greatest: but we can all seek to play “‘the 
man,’ for, as Stevenson says:— 

“The day returns and brings us the petty 
round of irritating concerns and duties. 
Help us to play the man, help us to perform 
them with laughter and kind faces, let cheer- 
fulness abound with industry. Give us to 
go blithely on our business all this day, 
bring us to our resting beds weary and con- 
tent and undishonored.”’ 

Let us, wherever we may be, make a noble 
effort for ‘laughter and kind faces,’”’ they do 
so brighten another’s hard lot! Whatever 
our business may be, let us determinedly go 
blithely about it, and, whether our resting 
beds may be in God’s country or man’s city 
or under the flower-sprinkled sod, let us pray 
Heaven that we may go to them ‘‘undis- 
honored.” Ho pT Cy 


Proctor Academy. 


The alumni meeting of Proctor Academy, 
which was held May 25, at the Second 
Church in Boston, was the most successful 
gathering of the Association which has 
been held. Bert Holland, a Boston lawyer 
and a graduate of Proctor Academy, spoke 
of the great value the school had been to 
him. The Rev. Sydney B. Snow of Con- 
cord, N.H., a trustee of the institution, 
described the great need for the newer 
branches of practical training in improved 
farming and domestic science that are 
being planned at Proctor Academy. An 
excellent man, a graduate of the New Hamp- 
shire State College, is available as teacher 
for the coming year. The newly acquired 
farm will afford a demonstration of what 
can be done, and give the students the op- 
portunity to assist themselves financially 
through Proctor Academy. George T. 
Cruft and Rev. George L. Thompson of 
Laconia also spoke. Percy A. Atherton, 
another trustee, outlined a plan to put these 
practical developments of the future on a 
sound footing by raising $100,000, $25,000 
of which should go toward the erection of a 
larger class-room building to take the place 
of the present inadequate and crowded 
quarters. The remaining $75,000 would 
serve as an endowment to pay for the in- 
struction. 

At present the teachers of Proctor Acad- 
emy are very much underpaid. One of them, 
who perhaps receives the least of those 
giving all their time to the institution, prac- 
tically gives the school back in the way of 
assisting needy students or replenishing his 
laboratory whatever he does not need for 
his own maintenance. We cannot and we 
should not indefinitely rely upon this dis- 
interested and self-sacrificing spirit on the 
part of the teachers if we want to insure a 
permanently strong faculty for the school. 
This $75,000 will thus carry out the spirit 
of the recommendation of the Rev. Henry 
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Wilder Foote, secretary for Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, that 


the next step for the school must be a | 


strengthening of its teaching force. 

A committee of five has been formed to 
raise this $100,000. It consists of Percy A. 
Atherton of Boston, chairman; George T. 
Cruft of Boston, vice-president of the school; 
Walter S. Carr of Andover, Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow of Concord, N.H.; Charles W. Stone, 
head farmer of the New Hampshire State 
College. Plans will be pushed vigorously 
in the fall to accomplish this much-needed 
step. It is hoped that the friends of the 
school who are planning to give substantial 
sums to good causes will take this into 
consideration and ask themselves whether 
they do not want to make this an opportun- 
ity of showing their appreciation of what 
Proctor Academy has come to mean to them. 

Mrs. Charles W. Allen of Arlington, a 
graduate, undertook to initiate steps to form 
a vigorous Boston Alumni Association. 
Brief addresses were made by four students 
of the school: Miss Helen Douglass of 
Concord, Mass.; Miss Alice Morrill of 
Grafton, N.H.; Wesley W. Hildreth of Som- 
erville, Mass.; and Victor Phelps of Dan- 
bury, N.H. They spoke of the healthy 
atmosphere .of the place, the democratic 
good-fellowship existing among the students, 
and the growing school spirit. 

Principal Theodore Parker Farr read a 
letter which had been sent to him unsolicited 
from the authorities of Harvard University, 
commending the way in which a student of 
the school had been prepared for Harvard, 
and saying that they would like more such 
scholars. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The first meeting of the Board of Directors 
for the present year was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Friday, May 26, at 2 p.m., by ad- 
journment from the gth inst. 

There were present Messrs. Ames, Ather- 
ton, Backus, Carr, Cornish, Davis, Eliot, 
Fox, Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
Little, Long, Pierce, 
Williams, and Wilson, and Mrs. Keyes, Mrs. 
Loud, and Miss Low. 

The records of the last meeting were read 
and approved. 

The standing committees appointed by the 
president for the present year were announced 
by him as follows:— 

Standing committees: Finance, Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Lincoln, Little, Long, and 
Williams; Publication, Messrs. Frothingham, 
Murdock, Pierce, Reccord, and Mrs. Keyes; 
New England, Messrs. Carr, Cornish, Homer, 
Little, and Mrs. Keyes; Middle, Messrs. 
Carr, Hutchinson, Pierce, Sprague, and Mrs. 
Loud; Southern, Messrs. Backus, Homer, 
Williams, Mrs. Coolidge, and Mrs. Loud; 
Western, Messrs. Backus, Little, Olds, 
Sprague, and Williams; Rocky Mountains, 
Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Long, Murdock, and 
Olds; Pacific, Messrs. Murdock, Olds, Pierce, 
Reccord, and Mrs. Coolidge; Canadian North- 
west, Messrs. Backus, Murdock, Olds, 
Sprague, and Mrs. Loud; Foreign, Messrs. 
Cornish, Long, Murdock, Sprague, and 
Mrs. Keyes; Education, Messrs. Atherton, 
Backus, Frothingham, Homer, and Sprague; 
Comity and Fellowship, Messrs. Homer, Long, 
Pierce, Reccord, and Mrs. Coolidge; New 


Reccord, Sprague, 


Se ale natn 
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Americans, Messrs. Backus, Cornish, Rec- 
cord, Sprague, and Mrs. Loud; Publicity, 
Messrs. Atherton, Frothingham, Little, Mur- 
dock, and Mrs. Keyes; Social and Public 
Service, Messrs. Carr, Cornish, Hutchinson, 
Williams, and Mrs. Coolidge; Executive, 
Messrs. Atherton, Carr, Hutchinson, Lincoln, 
and Williams; Church Building Loan Fund, 
Messrs. Lincoln, Hutchinson, and Williams; 
Ministerial Aid Fund, Messrs. Eliot, Lincoln, 
and Frothingham. 

The treasurer announced his appointment 
of Messrs. Hutchinson and Williams as ‘‘the 
other two directors,’ to serve with himself 
for the present year as the Standing Commit- 
tee on the Church Building Loan Fund, as 
provided in Article XX. of the by-laws. 

The Board then chose Mr. Frothingham as 
“the one director who shall be a minister”’ 
to constitute with the president and treas- 
urer the Committee on Ministerial Aid, as 
provided in Article XXI. of the by-laws. 

Upon the nomination of the president the 
following appointments were made: field 
secretaries, Rev. William Channing Brown, 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, and Rev. Frank W. 
Pratt; superintendent for the Middle States 
and Eastern Canada for six months, Rev. 
George H. Badger; secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations, Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D.; secretary of the Department 
of Education, Rev. Henry W. Foote; secre- 
tary of the Department of Social and Public 
Service, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes; publication 
agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 

The Committee on Finance reported, 
through the treasurer, the list of salaries for 
the year beginning May 1, 1911, which the 
Board then adopted, as follows :— 


From the Home Mission Budget: 
Salaries of the President, Secretary, Assistant 


Secretary and Treasurer................- $13,500.00 
From the Merchandise Account: 
Pablication' Agent 2y/425...,. iihcl cid. facto ln. 2,000.00 
From the Unitarian Building Account: 
Shipping Clerk, Telephone Clerk and Mes- 
Benger (tures). deh. (oe: cals db ewe wele dle 1,820.00 


Janitor and Engineer and Assistant Janitor 


LOE) cet Aye el Ds AA 1,664.00 
From the Maintenance Budget: 32 
Assistant Secretary Emeritus, Retiring Allow- 
Oat at 9-0 he nea i a 1,800.00 
eanairer a GUere i.) 155 85 die kidd jae bistacsle o's I,200,00 
Clerks and Stenographers (six)............. 3,304.33 


The Department Budgets provide for the 
salaries of the field secretaries and the sec- 
retaries of the Departments of Foreign Re- 
lations, Education, and Social and Public 
Service. 


Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be, and 
he is hereby, authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to sell, transfer, and de- 
liver the rights attaching to four hundred (400) shares in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company standing in the name 
of the American Unitarian Association in accordance with 
the provisions of a letter to the stockholders dated April 

. 12, IQII. 

Voted, That one hundred fifty dollars ($150) be appro- 

| priated from the accumulated income of the Bigelow Fund 
for the benefit of Unity Church, Natick, Mass., the-same 
to be credited to said church as rent of land for one year, 
beginning May 1, 1910, according to terms of the lease 
from the Association to said church. 


‘The treasurer stated that the subscriptions 
for the payment of the semi-annual interest 
on the West Roxbury Meeting-house mort- 
gage were insufficient for the purpose, and 
the matter was referred to the treasurer for 
. such action as he should deem expedient. 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to invest a por- 

; tion of the Reserve Fund in the note of the Northside 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburg, Pa., secured by the pledges 
of the members of said church to make periodical payments 
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for the liquidation of the same said note representing the 
amount remaining due for building of the church. 


The various Department Committees pre- 
sented their reports giving their distribution 
of appropriations for the year beginning May 


I, 1911, unless otherwise specified, which 

reports were adopted as follows :— 

New ENGLAND: 
Warmington Mew we huis dessg ea + Feta $100.00 
Mermouth, Mei t. e ouy Stk ee 200.00 
Brancestown. NB). 6 rcaicd besiaussieee os 100.00 
IWintisors Vises: List he heats wa see ue 100.00 
Gardner, Mass, wii hla eit! 150.00 
(GreentHarbor, Mass. ice ci ialnklesrs «10s ae 100.00 
MEI EPDM PNR aSG tee tutto Cv tanisate tesla ete 200.00 
Holyoke: Mass. 0). ic) Pilea. Aad Bice 200.00 
PXERSCHR WEARS Mo ical acetsen 0S Yate ern oe arm 400.00 
Randolph, Mass. (for six months).......... 125.00 
ROWE vaso ii... 254 wee oN. hale Ne 125.00 
Sandwich, Mass. . 150.00 
Westboro, Mass 150.00 
Worcester (South), Mass. (payable on first 

CQUARECENS eee eee ta. he Mit a's 100.00 

IBroGkI On; Comite veda re sceh es cance es 100.00 
Derby Conny 3, eee eid etl os Ns 550.00 
New, London, Conn. iijci¢ cas niche scien stings 400.00 


Salary of the Field Secretary............... 2,400.00 


Preaching) Stations)... 1226. i002 005 1.08 250.00 
Committee on the Supply of Pulpits........ 500.00 
Summer WOOL AC vere vac thas csgsecce 200.00 
$6,600.00 
Mippter States AND EASTERN CANADA: 
Barneveld NY vee eee ee eT $200.00 
Bhushins NG eee reeee, saeiie citeveiea dia e v buaaie’s 300.00 
Schenectady, No A 450.00 
Washington Heights, N. I,000,00 
Summit (and Jersey City), NJ. 800.00 
Wiican Abate re ataiciarsti lela: squcsreyeiSieT~i ae 250.00 
Ridgewood, Urea Caen tae bec ties s 500.00 
Pramklin (Rave sete seipiieisuts ss ig'ee ele 600.00 
BUSSES AN ACU A NGS Tee I Sena 600.00 
Pittsburg, Pa. (Northside) ................: I,200,00 
WW Heecbine Wa Vago. ts crs isc ss cen eis jere bt’ 700.00 
HamMEOn | CBUVAGA Ss ih rcicialereini¢ «5 aiein\nieisje.0 « » 500.00 
Ottawa "Canadas Soke eee 500.00 
Meadville Conference... 0)... 2.000.200 400.00 
One-half salary of secretary..........-..... 1,500.00 
$0,500.00 
WESTERN STATES: 
Mowhestowny OWIOl occas ccs tet ceee ne $800.00 
Dayton, Ohio..... % 900.00 
Mt, Pleasant, Mich)... <0 'es pasies 200,00 
Rev. B. A. Hills, CCIE Work? <. os. La. ce I00.00 
Waekson} Miche 9) 1 Sbihets deh chk bets 900.00 
OE ODOR BRB mii ih Arad ae wc ae site gee 450.00 
AY IET A es kul 22 Vee ot eos Ge Ne 400.00 
Brookings; S. Dakvcscsaniesrs recess alse 200.00 
GW WORKS (ieerrd Ieee cI alsiécjaeleg © 550.00 
$4,500.00 
SOUTHERN STATES: 
Highland Springs, Via tata rtsiptey as Dea tav asi. $300.00 
ray ae Amis aelee chee Matte kScle sz pta since = 1,000.00 
W. S. Key (North Carolina Circuit)........ 500.00 
Jacksonville, F 500.00 
San Antonio, Ta 800.00 
Memphis, Tenn 800.00 
$3,900.00 
Rocky Movunratn States: 
Fort, Collins, Colsh naan ate Ps adi o's $400.00 
BOISE LGAs he a aatate ater pee ociigia a kee ats 600.00 
Great Balls; Monti ae erase eines ee ed 600.00 
Colorado Springs, Cols. wjlvaleeins, ies ved span els 800.00 
Pueplo tea wae eo ceidatiinets «were caer ene 600.00 
$3,000.00 
Paciric STATES: « 
Hood River, Oreos wae dee lesa ede. $300.00 
Babets Omer tager vies veut Sime Marat shee okies ata 400,00 
Wisccrama cial. Wem ter alee Ac Sc waltad cide 400.00 
Bellingham, Wash: ...2) 844 even eee eee 600.00 
Dantes Tosa, Caner rate An oe]. soya itp eas 400.00 
Harek gies Cebus dcicurss waren aukai wes betas 270.00 
Tacoma, Wash, ., ..weaseandcirenicntin os ces 200.00 
Rev. O. P. Shrout, San José, Cal......:.... 240.00 
Ranta Cri Cali ieee is arson Maley ies» 200.00 
Boviemetty. (Vikas oc ie on ara ny nant 600.00 
One-half salary of field secretary. . 1,200.00 
Travel scitsa bn 200.0¢ 
For new work..... - 300.00 
Japanese MESON ee Same elec: 750.00 
$6,060.00 
CANADIAN NORTH-WEST: 
One-half salary of field secretary ........... $1,000.00 
Vanrouves BoC 6 te ciuebv sen iisins h* “% 300.00 
Wyhaniien, MIR et ss. .s ee ecw ess 1,200.00 
Wittpria (0s Ses eatet cals 6 siete wate ee 400.00 
radi cis bh feet sis Sixt) ain <imincn a nia nid 4 200.00 
$3,100.00 
EDUCATION: 
Dalary OF RERTOLONY ela c ces sca cece es $2,000.00 
ROCA sia ee Ty PEL ATA Gs cc ems cats 350.00 
Amn ASOOL SIC, sich ieeshidss <bie de ents ee 950.00 
TER evel ns ae eee aa ce be cag oa pps 950.00 
ERWINIA RANE. Sigs: Sis cioclse’: nieie cites des 900.00 
Biers MME Si ES Bee ee wie f sige alain 950.00 
Sy Bs a ee ees 900.00 
PURIST EAD Pirate eS s titlkin's Geis'aa «5 hele wie 950.00 


Exeter), NUL SAR I ot) Ta seine te $300.00 
Tancoln Neb i donee. ui. ek ea oe, 400.00 
Rey. A. H. Coar, Amherst, Mass........... 200.00 

$8,850.00 


Voted, To apply the income of the Perkins Fellowship 
Fund for the year r9r1—-12 as follows:— 


E. Ethelred Brown, for work at Meadville 


TheologicalsSchool, si}-sv2.9'. 4, evant ba salle ais $200.00 
Kanta Koar, for work at Meadville Theological 
CHOOT, ais Pst). Maat» «0 ake pees eee 100.00 
Rev, Adolph Rossbach, for work. at Harvard 
Divinity School (4 Jdeked../2 ea 100.00 
$400.00 
NEw AMERICANS: 
Work of Rev. August Dellgren, Chicago, Ill., $700.00 
Work*of Rev. Amandus Norman in Hanska 

and elsewhere. 6.1 [Po teen meres 500.00 
Work of Rey. David H. Holmgren at Dalbo 

and Springvale, Minn..............0¢.0 600.00 
Work of Rev. Rognvaldur Petursson, Ice- 

landie\Circuityy), ic [Ase ee ees ee 800.00 
Work of Rev. Gudmundur Arnason, Winni- 

peg; Mani gas 2s a ee 500.00 
Work of Rey. Albert E. Kristjansson, Gimli, 

DME GN sci Vevaavniatees ie occ nla chaise ieee ee 500.00 
Work rol Rev. Risto Lappala, Duluth, Minn., 800,00 
Work of Mr. Francesco Malgeri, for work 

among the’ Italians /j0 00 ic is lane seco 600.00 
Work of Rev. Powhatan Bagnall (six months), 300.00 

$5,300,00 
SOCIAL AND PUBLIC SERVICE: 
Social Service Bulletin (six numbers)....... $800.00 
Travel and incidentals...........:.0e0ee0+ 300,00 
Salary of sécretany\jsitn tee eeueeaee nes 2,400.00 
$3,500.00 
CoMITY AND FELLOWSHIP. .........c0ee0eees $500.00 
PUBLICITY ys, yous rare Sete cera arate sine: $1,000.00 
ForrIGN RELATIONS: 
Salary. ofSecrellary.. Jt ess Asis ekiag be $1,400.00 
Work in Japan, under Rey. Clay MacCauley, 3,200.00 
Unitarian cause in Hungary............... 250.00 
International Council......,........00008- 650,00 
$5,500.00 


In accordance with the resolution passed 
at the recent annual meeting of the Associa- 


Marriages. 


In Barre, Mass., June 7, by Rev. A. F. Bailey, Joosan 
H. Tatro, of Millbury, and Edna E. Smith, of Barre. 


At First Parish Church, Brookline, June 3, by William H. 
Lyon, D.D., assisted by J. L. Jenkins, D.D., father of the 
groom, Austin Dickinson Jenkins, of Chicago, and Martha 
Frothingham, daughter of Andrew M. and Martha (Will- 
iams) Ritchie. 


Deaths. 


SNOW.—In West Upton, May 27, rorr, Mrs. Leander A. 
Snow, age 56. Faithful and loyal to the Unitarian Church. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, §. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 


Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
Established prices for furnishings and services. 
Advice and information given. 

Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. 

Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address“ Undertaker, 
Boston.” 


\O SUBLET. A most attractive apartment, furnished, 

8 rooms and bath, for period of 16 months, from June 

1. Ideal location, large back veranda, suitable for sleeping, 

surrounded by trees. References given and exchanged. 
. U. Spofford, 107 University Place, Brookline, Mass. 


qs” as housekeeper or companion wanted by 
an American woman with her daughter (eight years), 
Best of references. Apply H. A. C., care Christian Reg- 
ister, 272 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
ccommodations for a few summer guests, at a vil- 
lage farm, middle-aged ladies, or men with wives 
preferred; no children. New London, N.H., P.O. Box 108. 
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tion, the directors chose the following gentle- 
men to serve with the representatives of the 
Department Conferences as a committee on 
Apportionment Plan: Henry D. Sharpe, 
Providence, R.I.; Rev. William Channing 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; F. C. Livingston, 
Manchester, N.H. 


Voted, That the thanks of the board be presented by 
the secretary to the members of the Hospitality Commit- 
tee and through the chairman of the committee to the 
friends who have opened their houses to the delegates; to 
those who have contributed to the Hospitality Fund; to 
those who have made the building beautiful with flowers 
during Anniversary Week, and to the gentlemen who 
assisted at the Hall. 


It having been understood -by the board 
that this meeting takes the place of the one 
provided by the by-laws of the board for 
the second Tuesday in June, and all business 
belonging to the June meeting, and requiring 
action before September, having been trans- 
acted on May 26, the meeting of June 13 will 
be omitted. 

Meeting adjourned at 4.30 P.M. 

Lewis G. Witson, Secretary. 


Isles of Shoals. 


The Unitarian Summer Meetings and 
Sunday-School Institute will be held on the 
Isles of Shoals, July 9-21, 1911. 

The Oceanic House will be the head- 
quarters of the meetings, but some sessions 
of the Summer Meetings will, as usual, be 
held at the Appledore. Rates at either 
hotel, to members of the Association or 
Institute, will be $14 per week and $2.50 
per day. 

For membership certificates and reserva- 
tion of rooms write directly to Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell, Morristown, N.J. In any case: 
(1) Send one dollar for membership fee to 
secure reduced rates. (2) Send full name 
and proper prefix (Mr., Mrs., or Miss) of 
each member in your party. (3) State date 
and exact time for which rooms are required. 
(4) Send us promptly as possible, as ac- 
commodations are limited. 

Those proposing to remain through both 
series of meetings will send two dollars for 
membership; but members of the Institute 
are priviliged to come Saturday, July 15, 
and participate in the closing sessions of the 
regular Summer Meetings. 

Further particulars may be obtained at 
the Boston headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, or at the New York headquarters, 
104 East Twentieth Street. 

The meetings will open Sunday, July 9, 
with a religious service, sermon by Rey. 
Abraham H. Rihbany. In the evening 
Rev. J. C. Hodgins of Framingham, Mass., 
will preach. Throughout the week, which 
is to give more opportunity for studies of 
art and literature than usual, Mr. Walter 
Prichard Eaton of New York, Rev. Joseph 
P. MacCarthy, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams, Rev. G. H. Badger, 
Mr. John Albee, and Rey. Albert Lazenby 
will give addresses. There will also be an 
evening of readings by Mr. Joseph C. Lin- 
coln. Rev. Elizabeth Padgham will preach 
on Sunday, July 16. 

For the Sunday School Institute the fol- 
lowing courses have been arranged :— ‘ 

I. Rev. Franklin D. Elmer of Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., will give a course of five lec- 
tures on principles and practice of Sunday- 
school work, under the general title ‘‘The 
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Master-Teacher in the School of the Church.”’ 
Prof. Henry F. Cope, secretary of the Re- 
ligious Education Association, says of Mr. 
Elmer that he is ‘‘a master of Sunday- 
school methods, forceful as a prophet of 
Sunday-school Ideals, and foremost in their 
practice.”’ ; 

II. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell 
University will give three lectures on Biblical 
subjects, his titles being ‘“‘Isaiah,’’ ‘‘ Job,” 
and “The Fourth Gospel.’”’ Dr. Schmidt 
has an international reputation as a Semitic 
scholar and is widely known among Unitari- 
ans as a brilliant lecturer. 

III. Rev. W. I. Lawrance, president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, will 
give two Bible readings in the book of 
Genesis. He will also conduct a series of 
conferences on Sunday-school methods. 

IV. Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, chairman of 
the Committee on Education of the Church of 
the Disciples, Boston, will conduct a con- 
ference on ‘‘The Graded Sunday-school.” 

Mrs. Clara T. Guild, dean of the Tucker- 
man School, will conduct a conference on 
“The Adaptation of Kindergarten and Other 
Public School Methods to Religious Educa- 
tion.”’ 

Mrs. Caroline B. Lawrance will conduct a 
Bible-Marking Hour, guiding in the selection 
of passages for reading and memorizing 
in Sunday-school work. 

V. A course of evening lectures on sub- 
jects of interest and value to Sunday-school 
workers. Speakers and topics to be an- 
nounced later. 

While the regular sessions of the Institute 
begin Monday, July 17, members are priv- 
ileged to come Saturday, July 15, and share 
in the closing sessions of the Isles of Shoals 
Summer Meetings for Saturday and Sunday. 
Special round-trip tickets are available. 


Ministers’ Meeting. 


At the recent King’s Chapel Ministers’ 
Union meeting it was suggested that an 
occasional meeting during the summer, for 
fellowship and conferences together, might 
be gladly sustained by ministers still in the 
city. We can perhaps have the Methodist 
Preachers’ meeting-place, Wesleyan Hall, 
36 Bromfield Street, ior such a purpose, 
the first Monday in July. Any who would 
like to encourage such a plan will please 
send a postal card approval to Rev. Maurice 
A. Levy, Newton, who presided in King’s 
Chapel, or to either of the secretaries, Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Beverly, or Rev. William J. 
Batt, Concord Junction. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


The Tuckerman Associates. 


A few things are so evidently true and im- 
portant that they may be stated dogmat- 
ically with the assurance that they will be 
generally accepted. Among such statements 
we may include the following: that religion 
is the greatest need of the world; that 
Unitarianism is, to us, that form of religion 
which appeals most strongly to our own 
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loyalty and appears to us best suited to the 
elevation of our fellow-men; that, in order 
to be most truly religious, the influence of 
sacred things should begin early and con- 
tinue through life; that among methods of 
promoting religion, therefore, religious edu- 
cation is the one promising greatest results. 

It may appear to be equally evident that 
the work of religious education, though done 
in many ways, is done chiefly through the 
Sunday school, and, though indebted im- 
measurably to those who stand in the fore- 
front and may be called experts, must none 
the less be done by the rank and file of men 
and women, many of whom lack technical 
preparation, and whose chief qualifications 
are a willing mind and a devoted heart. 

In order to bring these isolated workers 
into closer fellowship, it is here proposed 
that there be founded among Unitarians a 
new Order. Let it be noted that it is an 
Order that is proposed, not a society. There 
is no thought of constitution or by-laws, of 
election of officers or even of members, 
initiation fees or annual dues. All that is 
contemplated is an association of persons 
who have seen the great opportunity, who 
have heard the call to service, and who wish 
to join with others similarly devoted. Such 
an association would depend for its effec- 
tiveness upon the spirit of its members 
rather than upon the compactness of its 
organization. The uniting bond would be 
not so much a common belief as a common 
purpose. The only formal feature of this 
proposition is that such persons should be 
known by a common name, The Tuckerman 
Associates. 

Dr. Tuckerman was the first president of 
the Sunday School Society, and held, in 
addition, many positions of trust in the 
early days of our Unitarian movement. 
Our chief debt to him, however, lies in the 
fact that his name and his life are associated 
in our minds with the idea of consecration. 
He gave himself for the common. good, 
seeking no rewards or honors, but only op- 
portunity to serve. Losing himself in his 
work, he is found to-day in all that is highest 
and best in philanthropy and in missionary 
activity. He is the embodiment, to us, of 
the missionary spirit, without which no 
denomination can thrive, no church long 
live, and no soul in the fullest sense be saved. 

The task of religious education which we 
confront is so great that it cannot be ac- 
complished otherwise than by the united 
efforts of men and women similarly con- 
secrated. Who, then, will enlist? In every 
church we find those who have already en- 
listed and are now devoted to the work. 
May not these unite in a common fellowship, 
and may not their united influence lead 
others from half-hearted to whole-hearted 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children, 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
yar — central renee Pistia: 
pplications solicited from families within forty mil 
Boston, who will take children to boaat papier piper 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Scc’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas, 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston, 


. 
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service, and even from indifference to ac- 
tivity? 

Will not you who read these lines take 
this matter seriously to heart? If you are 
already an officer or teacher in Sunday 
school, will you not resolve to be more 
faithful in your attendance and more effi- 
cient in your work, to let nothing that can 
possibly be set aside keep you from your 
post of duty, and to use every means to 
improve yourself in knowledge of your sub- 
ject and skill in teaching? If you are a 
a father or mother, will you not resolve 
that in your own home the children shall 
live in an atmosphere of religion, that you 
will secure such books and magazines as 
will enable you to lead them aright and 
such as will provide for them the best read- 
ing, and that you will insure their regular 
attendance at the Sunday school, yourself 
co-operating with their teacher? Will you 
not, in any case, resolve to be in the Sunday 
school as teacher, learner, or friendly visitor, 
to give your presence and encouragement to 
those who are striving to do so great a 
work, and to create in your church a proper 
appreciation of the importance and diffi- 
culty of the task the Sunday-school workers 
are attempting? If an Alliance member, 
will you not use your best offices to have at 
least one meeting of the Alliance during the 
year held in the interest of Sunday-school 
work, and to induce the Alliance to be the 
meeting-place of church, home, and school 
in the promotion of the common good? If 
a church officer or pew-holder, will you not 
strive to have the Sunday school recognized 
by your church or society at its annual and 
other meetings, where the problems of re- 
ligious education shall be considered and the 
proper support of the school assured? And, 
since it is given to the Sunday School So- 
ciety to work in many missionary fields, will 
you not see to it that church, Sunday school, 
Alliance, and individuals contribute reg- 
ularly, and as largely as they are able, to 
the support of our common work? 

Finally, it is earnestly requested that all 
who find themselves in agreement with the 
general proposition here set forth, and are 
willing to co-operate, shall write to the 
president of the Sunday School Society, en- 
rolling themselves as Tuckermen Associates, 
stating what, specifically, they intend to 
attempt along the lines here suggested, or 
in any other ways that may occur to them. 
There is nothing that we, as a denomination, 
need so much as a renewed consecration. 
The development of the missionary spirit 
among us is of far greater importance than 
any other enterprise we have in hand. 
Consecration is always individual. It is 
not a question of what another will do, but 
what will I do? 

The president of the Sunday School So- 
ciety asks the privilege of enrolling him- 
self as a Tuckerman Associate. He pledges 
for the year before him a greater devotion 
to the cause; that he will accept every op- 
portunity offered to speak before confer- 
ences, Alliances, churches, Sunday schools, 
teachers’ meetings, or other groups of in- 
terested persons, to the extent of his phys- 
ical ability; that he will give himself to the 
smallest as willingly as to the greatest op- 
portunity; that he will strive to acquaint 
himself with the best methods in use in our 
own schools and in those of other denomina- 
tions; and that in season and out of season 
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he will make the cause of the Sunday schools 
of our denomination his chief interest. This 
is his pledge. He awaits the coming of the 
pledges of others who, as he well knows, are 
already giving themselves freely to this great 
task, but who will thus say, over their own 
signatures, that during the year before us 
they will make the Sunday school and the 
cause of religious education it represents a 
leading interest, consecrating to it time and 
strength, thought and prayer. . 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Worcester Federation. 


The spring meeting of the South Worcester 
Federation was held with the Channing 
Guild of West Upton on Sunday, April 30, 
IQII. 

The meeting opened at four o’clock, with 
Mr. Harry Newman, president, in the chair. 

Mr. Vaunce W. Batchelder welcomed the 
federation in behalf of the Channing Guild. 

At roll-call the following societies re- 
sponded: Grafton, 11; Hopedale, 9; Men- 
don, 2; Millbury, 2; Worcester, 12; West- 
boro, 15; and West Upton, 27. 

Mr. J. K. Fenner of Hopedale gave a very 
fine talk of the Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau. He told of the country, the con- 
ditions of the play, the actors, and the play 
itself. 

An orchestra from the Channing Guild 
gave selections at both the afternoon and 
evening sessions. 

The evening session opened at six o’clock, 
and after a devotional service, led by Rev. 
W. A. Wood of West Upton, we had the first 
speaker of the evening, Mr. Sanford Bates, 
one of the national vice-presidents, who 
took as his subject ‘‘The Spirit of Service.” 

The second speaker was Rev. R. W. Griffith 
of Westboro, who spoke on ‘“ Unitarianism 
and the Spirit of the Times.”’ 

The meeting closed at 7 P.M. : 

May A. LELAND, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Coes. 


BitterIca, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Parish, Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge, pastor: On Monday, June 5, the 
annual meeting of the parish was held, and 
a vote was taken to adopt and send forth res- 
olutions prepared by the pastor, in response 
to President Taft’s plea relative to the 
National Arbitration and Peace League. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—First Congregational 
Church, Rey. Augustus M. Lord, D.D.: By 
the unveiling and dedication of a marble me- 
morial tablet the names of 88 veterans of 
the Civil War, all members of this church, 
were perpetuated. 16 of the soldiers whose 
memory is thus kept alive died during the 
course of the four years’ struggle. Over 40 
of the men were commissioned officers. The 
first suggestion for such a tablet was made 
during the course of a sermon by the present 
pastor, Rev. Augustus M. Lord, some twenty 
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years ago; but it was not until recently that 
the work was completed. The services in- 
cluded a sermon from Leviticus by Rev. Dr. 
Lord upon ‘‘A Memorial of the Blowing of 
Trumpets’’; the calling of the roll of honor; 
special music with the rendition by the choir 
of “‘How sleep the Brave’’; dedication exer- 
cises led by Capt. William B. Weeden; the 
congregational singing of ‘‘The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” At the outbreak of the 
Civil War the pastor of the church was Rey. 
Edward B. Hall, D.D., who served there for 
about forty years. He sent two sons to the 
battlefield, one of whom died in the service, 
and the other of whom is Rev. Edward H. Hall, 
D.D., of Cambridge, Mass. The tablet, 
which was unveiled by Russell Shaw, grand- 
son of Gen. James Shaw, is of colonial style, 
corresponding with the architecture of the 
church. Its selection was arranged by Will- 
iam B. Weeden, Henry D. Sharpe, Sydney 
Burleigh, Alfred Stone, and Gen. James Shaw, 
members of a committee appointed about 
twenty years ago. The last two members of 
the committee are now dead. Clarke, Howe, 
and Homer, architects of this city, designed 
the slab. The church was handsomely deco- 
rated, and the decorations were in keeping 
with the occasion. At the base of the pulpit 
many plants and cut flowers formed a bank 
in the form of a semi-circle with American 
flags in the background. At the upper part 
of the pulpit many American flags were fes- 
tooned and a profusion of white flowers with 
green foliage were used, giving a very har- 
monious appearance to the setting. 


WoLLAston, Mass.—The Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Carl G. Horst: Sunday morning, 
May 28, at the Unitarian church, the pastor 
preached a powerful sermon for international 
peace, taking for his text, ‘‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers.” At the close of the service 
resolutions favoring arbitration with Eng- 
land were adopted by a unanimous vote. 
Copies of the same will be sent to President 
Taft, Sir Edward Grey, and to representatives 
in the national Senate. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions to the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society :— 


May 8. Portsmouth, N.H., Sunday-school........ $15.00 
8. Schenectady, N.Y., Sunday-school....... 5,00 
tr. Quincy, Mass., Sunday-school........... 10.00 
13. South Boston, Mass., Alliance........... 10.00 
15. San Francisco, Cal., First Unitarian 
Sunday-sChool iaaichwaeicss ss cesses tava: aa oh 25.00 
15. Ingals, Miss Mary E., Denver, Col...... 5.00 
15. Dedham, Mass., Alliance........... . 25.00 
15. Chicago Sunday-schools...... 3.00 
17. Buffalo, N.Y., First Society.... 51.00 
17. Whitman, Mass., Sunday-scho 5.00 
17. Westboro, Mass., Sunday-school. . 3.00 


17. Syracuse, N.Y., Sunday-school........ aa 25.00 


20. Newport, R.I., Alliance................. 5.00 
22. Harrington, Miss Nancy B., Winchester, 
BSG HLOED. oh. Suan adiccte apes wea alee 10.00 
22. Baldwin, Mr. Charles A., Winchester, 
Mass ss erste ee CEs YR 10.06 
24. Lexington, Mass., Sunday-school 10.00 
26. Warwick, Mass., Sunday-school..... re 2.00 
26. St. Paul, Minn., Sunday-school.......... 20.00 
26. Cumings, Miss Annie W., Brookline, Mass., 10,00 
27. Harris, Mrs. Adeline E., Needham, Mass., 10.00 


27. Seaver, Rev. Nathanael, Scituate, Mass.. 
27. Gardner, Mass., Sunday-school p 

27. East Boston, Mass., Sunday-school. 
29. Berkeley, Cal., Sunday-school...... re) 
31. Waltham, Mass., Alliance..............- 


For Field Work: 
May 8. Florence, Mass., Society 
rr. Kingston, Mass., Alliance ........ 
22: Maine Conference......:....-.+» A 


Joun H. Epwarps, 
Treasurer. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Tt costs him ten thousand dollars a year 
to live,’’ said Mr. Jones, referring to an ac- 
quaintance, and his companion asked, ‘“‘Why 


does he spend his money so foolishly?’’—Life. 


Ambitious Author: ‘‘Hurray! Five dol- 
lars for my latest story, ‘The Call of the 


Ture’!’ Fast Friend: ‘‘Who from?’’ Am- 
bitious Author: ‘The express company. 
They lost it.’—Woman’s Home Companion. 


Tommy de Peyster: ‘‘My brother made 
ugly faces at you yesterday, and you didn’t 
darst to fight. You pretended you didn’t 
notice ’im.’? Eddie Tuffnut: ‘I didn’t 
either. I thought they was natural.’’— 
Chicago Daily News. 


In an Italian picture gallery one broad- 
shouldered woman ask another, travelling in 
the same personally conducted party, “‘Is 
this Florence or Venice?” ‘‘What day’s 
to-day?’ the other askedin turn. “‘Wednes- 
day.’’ ‘“‘Then it’s Florence.” 


An incident occurred in my Sunday-school 
class to-day, which is worth keeping. We 
came to the passage, ‘“‘Beware of false 
prophets,’’ and I asked my boys if they could 
tell me what a false prophet was. One boy, 
fourteen years old, said, ‘‘Yes, the weather 
man.” 


The difficulties of true translation are enor- 
mous. Some South African missionaries have 
had some favorite English hymns translated 
for their native converts. Months after 
they found out that the well-known hymn 
which opens with the line “Lord, dismiss us 
with Thy blessing,’ was rendered, ‘Lord, 
kick us out softly, softly.” 


A man who was on trial for murder 
bribed an Irishman on the jury for $1oo, to 
work for a verdict of manslaughter. The 
verdict was so returned. At the first oppor- 
tunity the prisoner thanked the juror and 
asked, ‘‘Well, Pat, did you have a very hard 


time of it?’ ‘‘Shure an’ Oi did thot,” 
replied Pat, “the other eleven wanted to 
acquit yez.’’—Exchange. 


At a regular mass meeting of the Scandi- 
navians in South Minneapolis a few nights 
since, the pastor, having heard that one John 
Johnson wanted to join the church, said, 
“Will John Johnson, if present, please stand 
up?”’ Nearly all the men present stood up. 
The bewildered preacher looked around 
awhile, and then said: ‘‘You may sit down, 
Mr. Johnson. I will call a meeting of you 
some time next week.’’— Minneapolis Mercury. 


CRITICISM. 
The Critic eyed the sunset as the umber 
turned to gray, 
Slow fading in the somewhat foggy west. 
To the color-cultured Critic ’twas very dull 
display. 
“°?Tisn’t half so good a sunset as was offered 
yesterday! 
I wonder why,” he murmured, as he sadly 
turned away, 
“The sunsets can’t be always at their best.”’ 
—Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 


A good Scotch woman was in the habit of 
saying, when anything untoward happened, 
“Well, it might have been worse.” One 
morning her guid man came to her in great 
distress and exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, wife, wife, I 
hae had an awfu’ dream!’ ‘‘ What was it?”’ 
she asked sympathetically. ‘‘Oh, I dreampit 
I was in Hell,” he replied. After a slight 
pause she remarked, ‘‘ Weel, it might hae been 
waur.”’ ‘‘How cuid it hae been waur?” he 
asked, with some show of indignation. ‘‘Oh,”’ 
she replied, “it might not hae been only a 
dream.” 
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Underground 
/ Garbage Receiver Ground 


v8 sis i eae es the plans ¢ the ig 

. y; also prevents dogs, cats an 
See ue ao rats making a mess of the garbage. 
No Litter. No Odor, Sold direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“Tn the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.” 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 


JAMES H, STARK 


“‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


Worcester, Mass 


The Highland Military Academy patiiished seo 

A Model School” says a present patron. Prepares forcol- 
lege, professional and business life. 16 acres of campus, or- 
chard and farm, 6 buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Terms $400. Address Joseph Alden Shaw,a.m., Headmaster. 


Practical Boys’ Camp 


at moderate rates; tent life, baseball, canoeing, athletics. 
June 26~August 1 at Gregg Lake, Antrim, N.H. Rev. 
W. A. Wood, West Upton, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School F9%, 


Cambridge, Mass., 29th year opens Sept. 28,1911. Pre- 
pares boys to go through Harvard or any other college. 
Approved course wxder new requirements. High stand- 
ards. Hearty co-operative spirit. Athletics. 


George H. Browne, Rev. Willard Reed, 
Principals. 


KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


_University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. College Certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illustrated 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. KimBatt, Principal. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuitfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuifie(Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FoR Bt iy 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Jzstructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gymnasium with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. Wuirsr, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass, 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anvoves. 1 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, DORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological Sehoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for 
ministry, which seeks to pre is pt 
scholarship with catholicity of it and 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 


its present number of students. F talogui 
| address the President, isd ' 
| ¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 

tificate, 


General high school course, 
Postgraduate work 


Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


